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The City Gate, Burgos. 
From a Water-colour Drawing by Mr. A. C, Fare. 
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SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE 


N the good old days of the Renaissance, architects in Italy 
combined the practice of their profession with one of the 
decorative crafts or with what we now call “engineering,” 
and there were a few rare souls who actually carried on 
all three branches of work. Wren and Perrault are often 

held up to us as examples of the architect-scientist, but in 
point of fact they were both scientists who side-stepped into 
architecture in ripe middle-age, more or less accidentally and 
partly because of family influence. They were scientists who 
became architects, not architects who dabbled in science because 
they loved it. During the eighteenth century, English architects 
confined their activities mainly to their own sphere, occasionally 
designing bridges with due regard to the Manner of the Ancients, 
but concentrating especially on the correct application of the 
Orders to “Gentlemen’s Mansions.”” While they argued about 
intercolumniation and entasis, a little cloud appeared upon the 
horizon : it was the first Engineer properly called. Up to that 
date, architects had cheerfully accepted any engineering com- 
missions that came along, for the work required was of a some- 
what empirical nature, involving the use of earth, masonry, 
timber, and not much else. The invention of the steam-engine 
gave the new profession a further excuse for coming into being, 
the increased use of iron in building set the tide running fast, 
and the subsequent discovery of Portland cement and steel 
were additional landmarks in the movement which has assigned 
to civil engineers a continually increasing amount of structural 
work, Chambers and Gwilt, in their day, both noted the arrival 
of this new portent with some dismay. They saw that men 
like Smeaton and Rennie would eventually obtain much special- 
ised work that architects had hitherto carried out. 

Much of this change is inevitable. It is matched in every 
walk of life where specialisation has followed on discovery. 
But there must be some point at which building becomes, or 
should become, the prerogative of the architect. One cannot 
believe that the builder should ever relieve the architect of 
ultimate responsibility for structural design: the intent of a 
modern building contract is partly to define the architect’s 


funetion as solely responsible for design and supervision, 
and the builder’s duty in carrying out the architect’s instruc- 
tions. If any of the responsibility for design, direction, and 
decision be transferred from the architect to some other func- 
tionary—builder or engineer—then the architect’s status is 
weakened, and his authority diminished. Whatever else may 
be said, it is surely an essential condition of an architect’s 
training that he should be able to maintain his position in his 


own profession against all rivals from other professions. 
Admitting frankly that scientific discovery has advanced so 
rapidly of recent years that many an architect finds himself 


left behind, how is it possible for him—either during his train- 
ing or afterwards in practice—to keep pace with increasing 
demands made upon his technical knowledge? The danger 
point seems to be in the early years of practice, where a 


oe floor that has cracked or a hot-water system that 
ra lo. ; work may antagonise clients whom he cannot afford 
~ agg * - hile he remains an assistant he is sheltered from 
be = ae perhaps after he becomes an A.R.A., 
mead s knighted, it may be that it does not matter so 


It seems most important that an architect 


should possess a 
complete *. 


pie grasp of all processes and materials involved in the 
of “ Wer f a building of ordinary type and size ; the calculation 
steelwork for very large structures and the design of elaborate 
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lighting and heating installations are matters best assigned to 
specialists, paid accordingly. But what, exactly, does a limited 
range as we have indicated involve in the way of technical 
knowledge, and how is that knowledge best obtained ¢ 
‘* Refresher-courses ” have been recently suggested, but one 
thinks inevitably of the proverb about the stable-door as being 
still more to the point. The thing is to prevent the steed being 
stolen. oi" 

Even more essential than an academic acquaintance with 
acoustics and reinforced concrete is the quick, intelligent,adapt- 
able mind, capable of solving an unexpected problem in building 
without much previous experience of it, by deductive rather 
than empirical methods. That is the mind that will pacify 
the woman-client who is annoyed because a smoky chimney 
has spoiled her new curtains, for the architect gifted with such 
a mind rushes instinctively to open the damper of the stove 
that has caused the mischief. He is equally happy at directors’ 
meetings, where an apparently rich fund of practical experi- 
ence creates a favourable impression. Without going into 
details which are the province of the educational expert, we may 
say that this instinct for solving problems can be created to 
some extent by a very simple course of scientific training on 
experimental lines, such as already exists in some places. 

Problems in mechanics and questions on the nature of building 
materials form part of the requirements for the R.I.B.A. 
examinations,but the study of such things is apt to become very 
dry if it is solely a matter of formule and tables. The born 
architect has the artistic temperament, to which figures in 
themselves are sometimes abhorrent, dry meaningless things 
devoid of soul. His interest quickens, however, in proportion 
as such studies approach obvious actuality, and relate them- 
selves to the drawing-board designs which he revels in. It 
is true, of course, that some budding architects learn some science 
at school, but it is not and cannot be related at that stage to 
their special needs in practice, nor do all students have even 
this modicum of preliminary study. The aim in viewshould 
evidently be to give so vivid and clear an insight into the 
principles of mechanics, chemistry, and physics—so far as they 
affect processes and materials in building—as will arouse a 
student’s interest and stimulate his brain. 

The R.I.B.A. has a hard-working Science Committee, and 
architects have taken a prominent part in establishing the 
Building Research Station. But to many of the rank-and- 
file the very word “ science ” is apt to be a bogey, eternally 
hostile to their “ art.” That is the root of the trouble. Every 
practising architect who visits the Building Research Station 
finds that each of its manifold activities has a direct bearing 
on the very problems that keep him awake at nights. It is 
to the interest of architects as a body, in order to retain the 
control of building that is their proper prerogative, that they 
should promote this subject of science from unpopular academic 
byways into the forefront of practical politics. All will admit 
that, in the early years of practice, a man’s career usually hangs 
on his success in dealing with unexpected accidents rather than 
on actual design, and many architects have encountered similar 
difficulties at a later stage. They cannot rely entirely on 
engineers for advice on every aspect of scientific construction, 
nor on commercial travellers for disinterested opinions on 
proprietary materials. They are responsible, in the eyes of the 
law and of the plain man, for a knowledge of building in all 
its branches, and upon the measure of that knowledge their 
success will largely depend. 





NOTES 


In reviewing in a contem- 
porary Le Corbusier’s “ To- 
wards a New Architecture,” 
Sir Edwin Lutyens refers to 
the author’s statement that 
“ Architecture has nothing to do with 
styles” about which so much is written 
and so much misunderstood. No architect 
can dissociate himself, even if he would, 
from the past, and though unconscious 
of it, in the full creative exercise of his 
vocation it must none the less be there, 
seeing we have eyes to see and brains to 
interpret and are subject to the impres- 
received from around us all the 
time. As is so gracefully expressed by 
the reviewer, “In all successful archi- 
tectural design, you can draw no hard 
line. Each part is mother to the others, 
and the whole one a family of sweet 
intercourse and gentle behaviour.” It 
is not whether we would disregard the 
past—we cannot do so altogether 
though when we are producing, its in- 
fluence is felt unconsciously. Custom, 
habit, climate, will differentiate the 
forms, but all good architecture to-day 
is reinforced by the eternal elements 
that subsist in all art, and inspire it. 
Last week, at the first 
Oxford general meeting of the Oxford 
Preserva- Preservation Trust, it was 
tion Trust. announced by Sir Michael 
Sadler that the trustees hope 
to play their part in working “ for the 
i of the open spaces 


Towards 
a New 
Architec- 
ture. 


sions 


covering of some 


Coat of Arms, University College, London. 
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with well-planned and beautiful build- 
ings.” This is a new development of 
the Oxford Trust of considerable interest 
to architects. For in the original docu- 
ment it was stated that the Trust asked 
for funds for three purposes—to keep 
unspoiled the belt of meadow and park 
that still surrounds central Oxford : 
to preserve old houses, likely to be 
destroyed as commercially unprofitable ; 
and to keep free from building certain 
tracts of land from which can be enjoyed 
beautiful distant views of the ancient 
city. But Sir Michael Sadler now talks 
of new “ beautiful buildings.”’ This is 
a hint that Mr. Fisher, the Warden ot 
New College, Dr. Joseph Wells, the 
tormer Vice-Chancellor, and others have 
in mind asking an architect who has a 
world-wide reputation to draw up de- 
signs for the rebuilding of parts of the 
City of Oxford. This is, of course, an 
extremely ambitious project, and the 
Trustees intend to walk warily, we are 
told, producing a book of ideal views 
before they attempt to start upon the 
materialisation of their scheme. If the 
donations continue to be so entirely 
insufficient to achieve even the primary 
objects of the Trust, their architectural 
projects are likely to be delayed for some 
considerable time. 


Informal 
Discuss- 
ions on 
Architec- 
tural 
Topics. 


THE recent suggestion that 
intormal discussions should 
be held at the R.I.B.A. 
upon subjects of interest to 
architects, should not be 
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allowed to lapse. There are, as pointed 
out by Mr. Tatchell in the Journal of 
the Institute, many problems constantly 
arising in the rongh and tumble of genera) 
practice, and the knowledge necessary 
for their solution can only be acquired by 
experience. We trust that no time wil} 
be lost in giving effect to this suggestion, 
and we cordially agree with another 
architect in the opinion that it would be 
of immense value to the profession 
generally if some torm of condensed 
record of the general conclusions of such 
meetings could be obtainable by all the 
members of the Institute. 


THE sale of Mr. R. §, 
Holford’s house in Park-lane 
is but a further stage in 
the remarkable transition 
that is taking place from 
old habits of life and methods of building. 
Whereas in old days we built for per- 
manence and the endurance of the home, 
all this is gradually being replaced by 
a more impersonal form of building, 
and the former characteristic no 
longer prevails. For there is little sense 
of permanence in the apartment block, 
the building itself being only more or 
less temporary. The transition stage in 
the neighbourhood of Park-lane and 
Mayfair is not without its poignant side. 
To wander through this neighbourhood 
is to find a melancholy hovering over the 
life of its streets. The houses seem left 
behind. Adjacent to them and over- 
shadowing them, enormous blocks of 
apartment flats dominate and dislocate 
the old surroundings. The old. more 
reticent, courtly way of living yields to 
the tide that is submerging this more 
individual side. It is said all this is 
towards making us “ individually small 
but racially godlike,” as we boast of the 
“team spirit’ when we mistake the 
herd instinct for it. It may be this is 
well, yet it would seem improbable that 
in buildings not built for permanence 
we can look for the kind of beauty 
that permanence foretells. A good 
architect may be called in to add a few 
embellishments, because they are found 
to pay, but whether the use of art in 
this way is in any sense “ godlike 
or bears any relation to the source from 
which it springs, will appear to some of 
us doubtful. 


Dorchester 
House. 


WE are glad to read that a 
Roadside ote has been issued recently 
Amenities. by the Minister of Transport 
to encourage local authorities 
in their task of fostering 
roadside amenities. The passing of the 
Roads Improvement Act, 1920, em- 
powered (so we understand) the Ministry 
of Transport to make grants from the 
Road Fund towards the outlay incurred 
by local authorities in planting roa side 
trees, shrubs, and grass margins. Up to 
the present our highway ae 
have provided new arterial roads wit 
easy gradients, but they are neither 
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Cherub’s Head in Carved Limewood. 


pleasing to the eye nor, judging by recent 
criticisms, are they safe for the motorist. 
In these days of “safety first” it is 
reasonable to expect that roadside 
amenities will take second place to the 
problem of finding a safe road surface. 
But the wise motorist will encourage this 
scheme of roadside tree planting, even if 
he has to exercise a certain amount of 
caution in negotiating a road strewn 
with wet leaves. This note from the 
Minister of Transport is a timely reminder 
that the ugly road made specially for the 
motorist may be the quickest route 
from point to point, and the quickest 
method of killing our enthusiasm for 
motoring. 


WE have given as a nation 
Beauty too much importance, we 
and 

Political 2re told, to the cult of 
Economy. commerce, and too little 
to the ideal and love of 

beauty. Perhaps we have. “ We are 
all borne along in the car of 
industry,” says Mr. John Galsworthy, 
“driven by that blind driver, our 
own competitive mood.” Economic 
production, science, development, and 
discovery cannot save us, pursued in the 
rampant competitive mood. But this is 
hardly the position or the attitude as it 
appears to-day. The physical health and 
well-being of the nation depend upon 
a sufficiency of material comfort. This is 
a sober truth, whatever its relation may 
be to the pursuit of beauty as a national 
ideal. We bear in mind that there was a 
time when houses were beautiful while 
we were comparatively poor, whereas we 
created a wilderness of ugliness—during 
the period of industrial expansion—while 
we were comparatively wealthy. Con- 


sequently, these contradictions might 
seem to point to the futility of discussing 
In these columns the dreary science of 
politics] economy—in other words, pure 


commercialism. 
tectur: 
be 


1 It is true that archi- 
like nations, and like men, can 
healthy and happy though com- 
paratively poor. Nevertheless, we can 


* poor in the sense of not being rich, 
put unemployment, in its fundamental 
meaning, is a totally different thing from 
poorn: 


; It is a disease, comparable 
With paralysis, 
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Ir is a matter for regret 
Artfor if the Art for Schools 
Schocls “er 
Associa- Association has come to an 
tion. end, but we are glad to 
notice the subject is again 
receiving attention. The pamphlet 
recently issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion seems to be much on the lines of 
the Association; it therefore seems a 
pity that the means could not be forth- 
coming to enable it to carry on its work. 
For it is not desirable that it should be 
left only to ordinary commercial enter- 
prise, which might be the case should 
the present interest aroused encourage 
the hope of profit. We have seen some- 
what inferior and conventional. school 
pictures in schools which could be no 
assistance to right appreciation, whereas 
good pictures are a very valuable part 
of education and a high standard for 
them is most desirable. It should not 
be a very costly undertaking to supply 
good photographs for hanging on class- 
room walls and the early impressions 
received through them would help to 
direct the taste of the children in after 
life. There is so much set before their 
eyes of the ephemeral and vulgar in 
the streets that the value of good pictures 
in schools is not easily overestimated. 


THE suggestion made by 
Mosaics at (\ardinal Bourne for a school 
West- ‘ 
minster Of mosaic workers to be 
Cathedral. attached to Westminster 
Cathedral and to be set up 
in the precincts, has a good deal to 
recommend it ; and if the principles are 
sound which govern the methods of 
craftsmanship, it should serve to en- 
courage the best use of a very attractive 
medium for decoration. But there are 
mosaics and mosaics, a manufacture 
and an art, and, unfortunately, we are 
even more used to the former than the 
latter. We have in mind as an example 
of the wrong use, the “enriching” of 
a sanctuary in a great church in France 
in which an extensive series of mosaics 
were fixed into position with all the 
rapidity of wall-paper hanging, to which 
they were most akin, having none of 
the characteristics of the real medium. 
Put up in sheets on which the tesserae 
had been stuck down at the manu- 
factory, the result was as lifeless and 
ineffectual as the methods employed. 
Mosaics worked directly on to the wall 
by the cunning hand of the craftsman 
himself, with the undulations of surface 
and varying character of the material 
growing out of proper treatment, have 
another tale to tell altogether. 


For the furnishing of our 

houses the carpets are so 

Carpets. important an addition to 
our pleasure in the sur- 

roundings that it is re- 

grettable the general standard of floor 
carpets, both in design and colour, 
leaves so much to be desired. One 
may look in at almost any shop windows 
in which carpets are displayed and turn 
away in displeasure from the array of 
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chalky, unpleasant, drab and muddy 
colours, with so few really wholesome 
and agreeable tints showing amongst 
them. We feel sure this might be 
remedied if the manufacturer would 
help us, and he has, for example, the 
better colour and design of carpets 
made by individual craftsmen, though 
the quantity available is so few. Seeing 
how great the contrast is between one 
and the other, we are more inclined to 
ask why the manufacturer cannot supply 
us with something more agreeable. Those 
of us who can afford it, in sheer despair 
of getting becoming modern carpets, fall 
back on antique examples. There can 
be no sufficient reason why the improve- 
ment so earnestly to be desired should 
not be taken in hand. 


In a recent article in The 


The — Motor we find an interesting 
Vagaries . 
of comment upon the influence 


Snobbery. of motoring on clothing. 
Evidently the tailor is begin- 
ning to find that the wardrobe fund 
is being raided by the motor-car. 
“In former days,” we read, ““a man 
spruced up to proclaim his position, 
Now his chariot upholds his prestige, and 
he damns the sartorial consequences. 
Shabby clothes in a Rolls Royce may be 
incongruous, but are not put down to 
poverty ; keeping a car is one way of 
keeping up appearances.” Here, in 
another form, we have the complaint from 
the architect. Economics and snobbery 
seem to have a curious way of balancing 
themselves. The much maligned Victorian 
era represented, we suppose, the high- 
water mark of this snobbery of the house, 
while to-day we damn the architectural 
consequences. It may be that our 
philosophers were correct when they 
argued that a measure of snobbery was 
essential in certain forms of art. 


a’ 
\\y 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. 5S. G._ Stanton, A.M.Inst.C.F., 
M.I.M.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
of South Shields, has been appointed to a like 
ost with the Southampton Town Council, 
allen vacant through the retirement of Mr. 
J. A. Crowther, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.S.E. 

Mr. Reginald Browne and Mr. Andrew A. 
Fulton have entered into partnership ae 
architects and surveyors, practising at 502, 
Edgware-road, W.2, and have been appointed 
surveyors to Maida Vale Estates, Ltd. Mer- 
chants’ catalogues, samples and prices will 
be appreciated. 


R.1.B.A. Examinations, November and 
December, 1927. 


We are informed that the questions set at 
the Intermediate, Final, and Special Exami- 
nations held in November and December, 
1927, have been published and are on sale 
at the Royal Institute, price 1s. 6d. (exclu- 
sive of postage). 


Registration of Auctioneers. 


The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers 
and Landed Property Agents have issued 
a statement that the Registration Bill they 
are preparing will provide for the automatic 
registration of everyone in bona-fide prac- 
tice as an auctioneer, surveyor, valuer, 
land agent, or estate agent. Solicitors will 
be unaffected by the Bill, 


The Tudor Palace at Enfield. 
Erected by Edward VI. 
modation of his sister, the Princess Eliza- 
beth; used subsequently as a grammar 
school; then turned into a post-office, with 
match-boarding to protect its magnificent 
oak panelling; and until the end of 1927 
leased by the Enfield Constitutional Club, 
the historic Tudor Palace at Enfield is 
shortly to be demolished and its place taken 
by business premises. 


for the accom- 


Welwyn Cinema Studios. 

Arrangements have been made between the 
Welwyn Garden City authorities and British 
Instructional Films for the immediate erection 
of studios at Welwyn. Two studios will be 
put in hand at once. Owing to the excep 
tional building facilities and to the fact that 
work is to continue day and night, the first 
will be available for use by the early summer. 
The site adjoins the L.N.E.R. main line 
station, and is surrounded by an area of 
20 acres available at once for development, 
with a further unlimited area for future re- 
quirements. 


The Boat-race. 

In this year’s Oxford University Boat-race 
crew appears the name of Mr. Hugh B. Arber, 
of Charterhouse and Wadham. Mr. Arber 
is the grandson of the late Mr. Wm. H. 
Arber, F.R.1.B.A., and son of Mr. John H. 
Arber. The latter is well known to most 
architects and builders by reason of his many 
years’ association with Messrs. Thomas 
Parsons & Sons, enamel and varnish makers, 
of Oxford-street and Mitcham. In addition 
to his fine rowing and athletic record, Mr. 
H. B. Arber is a Scholar and Exhibitioner 
at Oxford. 


New Beet-Sugar Factory, Lincolnshire. 

It is officially announced that the firm 
of Stewart and Partners, Ltd., of London, 
Belfast and Dublin, have obtained the con- 
tract, amounting to over £350,000, for the 
erection of a beet-cugar factory at Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. The designers of the factory 
are Hallesche Maschinesfabrik, of Halle, 
Saxony. The machinery is to be of the 
latest design, and not less than 75 per cent. 
wilt be manufactured in this country, in 
accordance with Government regulations. 
Preliminary working on the site has begun, 
and the work of construction proper will 
begin shortly. 
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A Cottage Hospital, Southall. 
The committee appointed to carry through 


a scheme for building a cottage hospital for 


the district have now bought a site. Plans 
are being prepared by Mr. H. S. Bostock, 
Broadway-chambers, Southall. 


Acoustics of the L.C.C. County Hall. 

We learn that six months ago the London 
County Council sought the aid of a firm which 
specialises in killing reverberation to attend 
to the bad acoustic conditions which prevail 
in the Council hall. When the process began 
the reverberation in the chamber was mea- 
sured to be two seconds in length when the 
room was empty, and 1.75 seconds when full. 
Now, with the work half finished, the dura- 
tion has been reduced to 1.7 seconds and 1.32 
seconds respectively, and it is hoped eventu- 
ally to bring it down to just over one 
second, which would provide nearly perfect 
conditions. 


The Bodleian Library. 

The suggestion that Oxford ought to con- 
sider the possibility of building a new 
Bodleian Library, at a cost estimated at 
£500,009, is made, says the Daily News, in a 
manifesto which has been circulated among 
the members of Congregation at Oxford. The 
manifesto, which is signed by a number of 
heads of colleges and prominent professors, 
points out that, in regard to organisation, 
buildings and equipment the Bodleian has 
been outstripped hy other great libraries, an1 
that a stvdent using it instead of the British 
Museum or the Harvard University Library 
loses in every month at least a week of work- 
ing time. 


New Bridge at Marlow. 


At a meeting of the Thames Conservancy 
Board, Lord Desborough presiding, the Works 
Committee reported that they had approved 
plans submitted by the Bucks County Council 
for a new bridge over the Thames at Marlow. 
The new bridge will have a headway of 14 ft. 
in the centre, with a springing level of 1 ft. 
above water-level at either side, and a clear 
span of 187 ft. The foundations of the abut 
ments will be carried down to approximately 
15 ft. below summer water-level. The great 
advantage of the proposed structure is that it 
will avoid the necessity for constructing a 
central pier in the river, which is necessary 1n 
the usual type of arched bridge. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. John Houston. 

It is with regret that we record the death, 
as a result of a traffic accident, of Mr. John 
Houston, an architect in the City Engineers’ 
Department of the Glasgow Corporation. 


Mr. J. O. Smith, F.R.I.B.A. 

We regret to announce the death, at 37, 
Beddington-gardens, Wallington, of Mr. 
James Osborne Smith, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.San.I., aged 80 years. 


Mr, Frank Walton, R.I., R.O.I. 

Mr. Frank Walton, R.I., R.O.1., died at 
the age of 87 at his residence at Holmbury 
St. Mary, near Dorking, on Monday morning. 
He had been an invalid for the last four 
years. Mr. Walton was for 21 years presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute. He was a close 
friend of Mr. George Edmund Street, R.A., 
the architect of the Royal Palace of Justice 
in the Strand. Mr. Walton was the son of 
Mr. James Walton, the publisher. 


Mr. William Vinycomb. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
William Vinycomb, one of the leading Irish 
artists and archeologists. He was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy, a vice-pre- 
sident of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, and a vice-president of the Ex- 
Libris Society of London. Mr. Vinycomb 
was one of the founders and a past president 
of the Belfast Art Society and the Ulste: 
Art Club. On two occasions he was presi- 
dent of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


Masonic Senior Schcol for Girls, 
Rickmansworth Park, Herts. 

We have received the conditions and jp. 
structions to architects in this competition, 
which is being promoted by the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Girls. Architects of 
British nationality are invited to submit de 
signs for a new senior school proposed to be 
built on a site of some 200 acres at Rick- 
mansworth Park. Mr. H. V. Ashley, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor. Premiums of 
£750, £500, £400, £300, and £200 are 
offered to the authors of designs placed first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth respectively, 
Designs have to be sent in addressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. Maurice Beachcroft, the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Girls, 31, Great 
Queen-street, W.C.2, not later than Wednes- 
day, September 5, 1928. Questions must be re- 
ceived by the Secretary on or before March 1, 
1928. It is proposed to spend a sum not 
exceeding £350,C00. 


Lewisham Town Hall Extensions. 

The Lewisham Borough Council have 
completed their scheme for a competition 
for extensions to the Town Hall. Mr. 
Winton Newman, F.R.1.B.A., has been _ p- 
pointed assessor, and premiums of £350, 
£250 and £150 will be offered. The scheme 
provides for the erection of an adequate 
Town Hall with its subsidiary rooms, etc., 
and as large a portion of the site as possible 
is to be available for shops and offices. The 
Town Hall is to have a minimum seating 
capacity of 1,200 persons and a maximum 
of 1,500, and is to have the usual cloak 
rooms and lavatories, together with suitable 
artistes’ rooms and retiring rooms. A small 
hall is to be erected, with a minimum seat- 
ing capacity of 300, with the usual accom- 
modation. 


The Rome Scholarships, 1928 : 
Competitions. 

The Faculties of Art of the British School 
at Rome have selected the following candi 
dates to compete in tne Final Competitions 
for the Rome Scholarships of 1928. 

ARCHITECTURE. . 
(Rome Scholarship and R.1.B.A. Henry Jarvis 
Studentship.) 
T. M. Ashford (Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture; Architectural Association). 
8. G. Chaplin (New Zealand; London Univer- 
sity). 
E. F. Davies (Liverpool University). 
kK. F. Jordan (Birmingham School of Archi 
tecture; Architectural Association). 
A. C. Light (Tendon University). 
J. T. Lloyd (London University). 
P, A. Wailes (London University). 

T'wo candidates in the Final Competition of 
1927 were granted exemption from the Pre- 
liminary Competition and are admitted direct 
to the Final Competition of 1928, viz :— 

M. S. Smith (Sydney School of Architecture; 

London Universitv). 

J. B. Wride (Cardiff Technical College). 
PAINTING. 
Robin G. Guthrie (Slade School). 7 
Alan E. Sorrell (Southend Municipal Sci 
Art; Roval College of Art). 
ScuLpTuURE. 
Cecil Brown (Wolverhampton S hool of Art; 
Royal College of Art) 
ENGRAVING. 
Eric S. Jones (Camberwell School of Arts and 

Crafts; Royal Coliege of Art). — 

S R. Shepherd (Harrow School of Art 

College of Art). 

The works submitted in the Preli' 
Competitions are being exhibited 
Imperial Gallery of Art, Imperial Inst 
(East Entrance), South Kensington, 
February 26. 
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Mr. GitpeRtr H. Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A. 
(President), occupied the chair at a meeting 
of the Architectural Association, at 35, Bed- 
ford-square, W.C.1, on Monday evening. 

Entrance Fees and Subscriptions.—After 
the minutes of the previous meeting had 
been approved, the following amendment to 
By-law 17 was moved by the PREsIDENT, 
and carried. (The amendment is shown in 
italics.) :— 

“(17) The Entrance Fee of each Member 
shall be two guineas, except that Members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects or 
of its allied Societies for the time being shall 
not be called upon to pay any Entrance Fee. 
The annual subscription of Members resident 
not more than 50 miles from Charing Cross 
shall be two guineas per annum, and of 
Members resident more than 50 miles from 
Charing Cross, one guinea per annum; but 
each Member who was a Member of the 
Architectural Agsociation prior to January 
Ist, 1891, shall pay an annual subscription 
of one guinea. All students in the Schools 
must be Members of the Association.’’ 

New Members.—Eight nominations for 
membership were announced, and the follow- 
ing new members elected :— 

Mr. F. L. A. Pusey. Mr. C. C. Dent. 
Miss M. C. Challen. Mr. C. H. Crawford. 
Mr. R. M. Butler. Mr. T. W. Yue. 
Mr. A. Laurence. Mr. K. Ram Sinh. 

Mr. Victor Wilkins was reinstated to the 
membership. 

Architectural Books. 

Mr. Ropert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., then 
gave an address on architectnral books, and 
exhibited a large number of such works 
dating back to the fifteenth century, which 
he had collected. Old architectural books, 
he said, were certainly neglected, but the 
best of them could often be bought for the 
value of their binding alone. Often they also 
had the signature of bygone architects on 
the fivleaf, and sometimes the bookplate of 
a more affluent patron. Generally architects 
did not seem to be in a position to spend 
much on books, and that this had always 

en the case from the lists of subscribers 
printed in some of the old books; on one 
such list, filling four pages, he had dis- 
covered the names of only four architects. 
But books were alwavs worth acquiring. 
, ©y were bottled brains, ideas preserved 
‘or posterity. They varied according to the 
brains of the author; some were vapid. 
others full of words: some were cold and 
concise. others stimulative. Many authors 
Tushed into print, but few had any per- 
manency. Architectural books could gener- 
ally be divided into two classes, namely, text 

xs and books of illustrations. Most old 
authors were bubbling over with something 
© say. and said it with verbosity; but it 
Seemec| most modern authors had nothing to 
Say, and said it with photographs. The only 
Part that seemed to stick was common-sense ; 
istory could mot vary—it was fast; con- 
struction varied daily—but was soon out of 
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date; common-sense varied daily—but was 
never out of date. Most books contained a 
bit of each, but common-sense was usually 
left to the reader. It was curious that great 
architects seldom wrote books; Perruzzi, 
Mansart, Gabriel, Wren, Inigo Jones, 
Norman Shaw, Webb, Lutyens, Scott had 
not written books; others usually sang their 
praises for them. A book on architecture 
was either for the good of the profession or 
for the good of the author; books for the 
good of everybody were legion, but were 
marred by the fact that all authors were not 
writers, or even the best men for the par- 
ticular work. 

The dilettanti of the 16th century were 
very prolific in their output of works on the 
orders, with dissertations on sites and smells 
and war-like instruments. The books were 
printed with beautiful type and woodcuts, 
and they all repeated the same arguments 
and had a strong family likeness. The 
architects and joiners of the 18th century 
—such as Batty Langley and Pain—were 
very prolific in books on architecture, as 
also were the archeologists of the 19th 
century — such as Stewart and Revett, the 
Society of Dilettanti, Taylor, Penrose, Bar- 
boult and Le Roy. In the 17th century the 
French publishers carried the books of 
Blondel, Joubert and others to the highest 
possible level of book production. 

In the middle of the 19th century there 
was a great output of purely historical 
works by Fergusson, Gwilt, Britton, and 
others, many of them due to the Gothic 
Revival. 

The wood-cut illustrations of the 16th and 
early 17th centuries were replaced by copper 
plates, at first simple but afterwards deve- 
loped, and in the 18th century simplified by 
Blondel’s and Chambers’s and Gibbs’s correct 
delineation of objects and cast shadows, to a 
marvellous appreciation of rendered shadows. 
The late 18th century saw mezzotints applied 
to illustrations, and finally there was a move 
back to pure line in the classical revival. 
Then lithography had a beginning and pro- 
duced bad paper and worse illustrations, with 
the exception of purely artistic books, such 
as Wyld’s “ Paris,’’ Roberts’s ‘““Holy Land,” 
Lewis’s ‘‘ Spain,’? Wicke’s ‘‘ Towers and 
Spires,” etc. Lithography, properly applied, 
came into its own in colour books, but was 
not a sufficiently accurate medium for archi- 
tectural drawings. Line blocks were used at 
the latter end of the 19th century, when Fer- 
gusson, Gwilt, and others, produced books, 
and were defective in many ways. Finally, 
process blocks from photographs produced the 
deluge of Belcher, Gotch and Saunders, and 
thousands of other books. They were use- 
ful, cheap, and responsible for the ill-digested 
architecture of the ’80’s, ’90’s and 1900’s. 

In modern works there was a renewal of 
the argumentative book, which was all to the 
good and covered new ground in all kinds of 
constructional thought. Books on architec- 
ture had their own character just like human 
beings: some were anemic, others ponderous ; 
some were padded out ; some were full of rare 
meats, others bloated beyond belief; some 
were smug and learned, others bleated for a 
place; some were written by amateurs with 
little knowledge, others by practical men who 
sneered at learning. 

There were few architectural books pub- 
lished in England before 1600. There were 
John Shute’s ‘‘ Treatise on Architecture ”’ in 
1563, followed by Serlio in 1611; Inigo Jones 
filled the gap. No doubt copies of Serlio 
and others were the books in use at the time. 
Italians, introduced by Henry VIII, were 
sculptors, and left little traces on architec- 
ture. Elizabethan architecture was largely 
influenced by Flemish and Dutch architec- 
ture, due to the importation of Dutch books 
on the subject. In the latter part of the 17th 
century many new architectural books were 
published, but they were rather English 
editions of foreign works. The 18th century 
opened a flood of architectural books, the 
earlier of which were copies of foreign works, 
such as Palladio and Vignola, Pozzio’s ‘‘ Per- 
spective,” and a book called ‘ Payallel”’ 
had a great run through several edits. At 
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this time one saw the beginning of architec- 
tural books by quacks, all with expressive 
titles, such as ‘“The Mirror of Architecture,” 
‘““The Art of Land Building,” ‘‘ Magnum in 
Parvo,’”’ ‘‘ The Marrow of Architecture,” etc. 
Side by side with these works were the won- 
derful works of Campbell (‘‘ Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus ’’), and charming and useful views of 
executed buildings showing that hitherto the 
architects had produced fine works with next 
to no reference. Batty Langley was very 
busy; he was probably a teacher of mathe- 
matics or a drawing-master. His books were 
really good and useful, often a rehash of 
Vignola and other books. Thése included : 
‘Practical Geometry ’’ (1726); ‘‘Gardening ”’ 
(1728); ‘‘Sure Guide to Builders’’ (1729); 
*“Young Builders’ Rudiments’? (1734), 
‘** Ancient Masonry ’’ (1736); ‘‘ The Builders’ 
Compleat Assistant ’’ (1738); ‘‘ The Builders’ 
Jewel” (1741); “‘ The Builders’ Treasury ”’ 
(1745); ‘*The Builders’ Bench Mate”’ 
ak ‘* Gothic Improved ” (1747) ; ‘‘London 

»*rices ’’ (1748); then he faded away after 
twenty-five years of very hard work. The 
middle of the century saw the publication of 
books by architects on their own executed 
works, and several useful books by Chambers, 
Burlington, Paine, Woolfe, and Gandon, and 
Adams. About this time several practical 
works were published, such as Swan’s ‘‘ Trea- 
sury of Staircases,’’ and many more of the 
“complete builder ’’ type, and a beginning 
was made on the publication of the great 
works on Classical antiquites, some of which 
were destined to change completely the archi- 
tectural outlook of the pom 19th century. 
Soane appeared towards the end of the cen- 
tury, doing, as he supposed, Greek architec- 
ture in all its purity. It was very original 
and quite modern even to-day; in fact, if the 
Bank of England were cleaned up so that it 
appeared as if it were a new building it 
would probably have all the appearance of 
one of the latest American banks. Several 
works were also produced by designers rather 
than architects, most of them beautifully 
bound and in very good taste. But before 
the advent of the full neo-classic of the 19th 
century there set in, late in the 18th cen- 
tury, a curious phase of stucco Palladian, and 
Regent’s Park Roman villas were thus re- 
flected in the works beginning with ‘‘ Rural 
Architecture ’’ (1785) and ‘‘ Views of Cot- 
tages’’ (1795). Also one observed the be- 
ginning of an awakened interest in Gothic 
architecture, on which several books were 
published, 

Proposing a’ vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
Mr. Rupouex Drrcks (Librarian of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects) said it was 
the best address he had ever heard on archi- 
tectural books. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hope 
BaGENAL. 


Oxford Amenities. 

A plan for the improvement of the 
southern approach to Oxford is one of the 
first matters to receive attention from the 
new Preservation ‘I'rust, and a report made 
by Mr. A, 8. G. Butler, F.R.1.B.A., who was 
consulted by an informal committee of 
representative citizens, is now receiving con- 
sideration. The report submitted by the 
architect, which is accompanied by a draw- 
ing and sketch-map, sets out a plan by 
which the very beautiful south view of 
Christ Unurech, made visible from St. 
Aldates by a recent demolition of property, 
shall be permanently retained. 

Consideration is also given to a proposal 
by the city engineer to recess St. Aldates 
on its east side in a gentle curve on the 
new building line and build a low two or 
three-storied continuous flat quadrant, with 
a cloistered pavement, having shops below 
and flats above. 

The architect describes this as an ex- 
cellent echeme, which would do much to 
relieve the pressure of traffic just at a 
point of main entrance into the city. The 
architect also urges that the line of the 
boundary between Christ Church and the 
city land should be kept as low and in- 
visible as possible. 
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PRESERVATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Sim,—Some of your readers may wonder 
why Mr. Harvey meets my assertion that the 
construction shown upon his diagram does 
not exist in St. Paul’s Cathedral by all this 
circumlocution and contradictory explanation, 
instead of by a plan to scale with section line 
marked, from which anyone could see at a 
glance the rights of the matter. Why miss 
this golden opportunity of proving my true 
character instead of merely giving his 
opinion about it? Why refer me to the 1921- 
25 Commission for calculations of his own 
scheme’ Why does he not give a plain and 
direct answer to the vital questions 1 have 
put? 

I submit that Mr. Harvey's diagram is 
neither the rough freehand sketch which he 
claimed in his last letter, cannot be taken 
seriously, and from which an architectural 
drawing to scale cannot be made, nor is it 
the accurate technical, geometrical drawing 
which should have been taken seriously as 
he stated in his letter December 16, 1927. In 
my opinion he intended it to be a simple 
diagram capable of being understood by the 
ordinary reader of a newspaper (as I read it 
in the first instance), to show the general 
public what according to him is the dan- 
gerous state of St. Paul's. His theory is 
based on the construction appearing on the 
diagram and the extent to which he believes 
the inner drum stands out over the void. 

[ enclose a cutting of an article which 
he contributed to the Vorning Post, 
December 29, 1926, headed in large 
type ‘Why St. Paul’s is in Danger,’ 
in which the diagram is used for this 
purpose. To avoid any further charges 
of misrepresentation I hope you may be able 
to insert it facsimile. The illustrations in 
his book are larger and better prints, and 
when his figure 18 is magnified there is no 
difficulty in checking the dimensions or the 
extent the inner drum “stands out ’’ accord 
ing to him, or drawing his diagram as an 
ordinary section to scale 

Having done this, I find that the lower 
part of the diagram up to the level at which 
the circular walls commence and the upper 
part above the floor of the peristyle are 
drawn correctly as a tangential section as 
near as makes no matter, on the line W2, 
H2 on my diagram Section B, Figure 4B. 
The part between this floor, however, and 
the start of the circular walls off the pier 
is not correct in the following respects : 


(1) The outer drum is shown in the posi- 
tion in which the inner drum actually stands 
in the building, in relation to the front face 
of the pier, and is therefore 7 ft. in front 
uf its true position on this section line. 

(2) The inner drum is shown standing out 
9 ft. 6in. on the centre line of the penden- 
tive, instead of 2 ft. 5in. which it actually 
does or could do unless the diameter of the 
inner drum at the level of the top of the 
seat in the Whispering Gallery was 98 ft. 
instead of 112 ft. which it actually measures. 
Consequently the inner drum, according to 
this diagram, stands out 5ft. at the crown 
of the great arches over the keystone instead 
of setting back 2ft. behind the face as in 
the building. 

(3) On this section line the upper part of 
the pier is as shown on my diagram Section 
B, Figure 3B. It is not possible to show 
the triangular buttress, as on his diagram, 
on any section through the pier, because it 
does not stand on the pier but over the 
aisle at the side of the pier. 

The accompanying plan of drums at level 
of Whispering Gallery superimposed on plan 
of piers and bastions below makes this clear. 
It also gives the dimensions required to 
check my statements. It makes no material 
difference for the purpose for which this 
diagram has been used whether the section 
be drawn on a radial or tangential line. 
Moreover the difference in projection between 
such sections on the centre line of the pen- 
dentive is only some four inches, which would 
be imperceptible on small illustrations. It is 
not a case here of splitting hairs but of 
‘several feet.”’ 

The position of the outer drum relative to 
the face of the wall is a datum from which 
the rest of the construction can be ascer- 
tained. This is the fallacy on which 
his theory is_ based. Copies of Mr. 
Poley’s standard work on St. Paul’s are now 
reaching subscribers, and those interested can 
compare these diagrams with the plans of two 
entirely disinterested witnesses. Mr. Harvey 
illustrates, sections by Mr. Chatterton in his 
book and admits they are correct. 

{ cannot agree with his statement that 
Sir Christopher Wren purposely concentrated 
the load of the domes at the inner corner of 
the pier to minimise outward rocking of the 
piers under oblique arch thrusts, nor can I 
find any evidence in the building to support 
it. This seems to me yet another fallacy and 
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BASTION BELOW. 


PLAN OF DRUMS AT LEVEL OF SEAT OF 
GALLERY SUPERIMPOSED ON PLAN OF P} 
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a most remarkable reading of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s mind, and his object in doing as 
described by Mr. Harvey would surely 
be a revelation to Sir Christopher Wren and 
will greatly interest your readers. It seems 
to me a discovery as original and new as his 
previous ‘“‘discovery’’ (announced some time 
ago) that the ‘‘ arch never sleeps,’’ which was 
ancient and well known, and I believe js 
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Mr. Harvey’s ‘‘ Section on the Line 
of one of the Great Piers.”’ 


generally accepted as one reason why the arch 
is seldom found in Hindoo architecture. 

The four great coffered arches (as can be 
seen from Mr. Poley’s cross section) are 
semicircular vaults 40 ft. span which spring 
from the sides of the piers at a height of 
about 65 ft. from the church floor. Their 
weight, and such load as they support is 
therefore distributed along the sides of the 
piers for a length of some 26 ft. and is not 
concentrated on the corner. ‘The four lower 
single arches at the sides have a span of 
some 28 ft. and spring from the opposite 
corner of the pier at a height of about 50 ft. 
above church floor. They carry very little 
load and bring little on to the pier beyond 
their own weight, which is not considerabie. 
They act mainly as struts between the piers 
at the front. To that extent such weight as 
reaches the piers is beneficial rather than 
otherwise. 

The four upper segmental arches are also 
28 ft. span. They spring about 76 ft. above 
the church floor just below “ platform ”’ level 
and abut against some of the most solid 
construction to be found in the dome area. 
Their load also reaches the pier at the oppo- 
site corner to that of the great arches, and 
the’: thrust is mainly dispersed in the filling 
vt the haunches of the great arches and in 
the soiid construction of the “ platform” 
which at 80 ft. above church floor forms the 
foundation on which the circular walls are 
built with proper footings, spread and in- 
verted arches. As usual, Mr. Harvey merely 
Sontradicts and does not refer to any features 
of the building to disprove points on which 
ne disagrees or to justify his opinions. 

It is easy to trace the construction described 
on many published illustrations. For :nstance, 
on the interior views of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Birch’s ‘‘ London Churches,” particularly the 
view of the north transept, it can be seen 
that the ornamental mouldings of the side 
arches continued on the faces of the piers, 
merely give the appearance of eight great 
arches. Although the mouldings have 4 
fairly wide bed, they cannot concentrate any 
load on the corner of the pier as Mr. Harvey 
appears to think. 

The greater part of the consolidation and 
settlement found in the dome area to-day 
arose before the arches were built. The 
crease afterwards is proportionately very muc! 
less and is mainly accounted for in the supe! 
structure. The increase of settlement in t! 
lower pait is very slight, although the weight 
subsequently placed above the level at which 
adjustments were made and above the great 
arches is approximately 32,100 tons. In m) 
opinion this, with a comparison of the 
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weight of the building, course by course from 
church floor to the Cross, in conjunction 
with the defects observable at the several 
jevels, disproves Mr, Harvey’s theory of the 
effect of arch action in the building. 


In considering his theory, it should be borne 
in mind that arch action in a straight wall 
which has ends, and in which the thrusts are 
to some extent cumulative, is an entirely 
different problem from that of a circular wall, 
which has no ends and in which the thrusts 
tend to neutralise one another. 

Great works, like great men, are magnetic. 
Their virtues and their faults are two poles to 
«hich their critics are attracted and adhere, 
and few can steer an impartial and even course 
petween them. Mr. Harvey is so definitely 
and firmly attracted to the positive pole that 
he cannot tear himself away or bring himself 
to admit even that a negative pole exists. 

The Pantheon had its Patte, an architect 
and prolifie writer on architectural subjects, 


who attributed the defects in its piers to faults 
in Soutilot’s design and foretold the collapse 
of the dome in consequence. It had its 
Rondolet to make a correct diagnosis and pre- 
scribe and effect a permanent cure, and its 


Gauthey, to criticise and expose the falla- 
cies of Patte’s theories, 

Old St. Paul’s, as Harrison Ainsworth’s 
story goes, had its Solomon Eagle to foretell 
its downfall and by his obsessions to cause its 
destruction. St. Paul’s Cathedral has _ its 
Harvey, who, if his fantastic cone was ever 
attempted, would be both its Patte and its 
Solomon Eagle. It has its 1921-25 Commis- 
sion and its Cathedral surveyors and engineers. 
The temple of Artemis at Ephesus had its 
Herostratus, who achieved his object in 
spite of the decree of the Ephesians. 

I submit that, from the first, Mr. Harvey 
approached St. Paul's Cathedral in the wrong 
attitude of mind. According to him he went 
there to measure and survey in 1921-24 an 
outstanding example to illustrate his new 
science of conservation which he was then in- 
vestigating and developing. 

The words of Sir Christopher Wren, quoted 
by Mr. Somers Clarke in an article on St. 
Paul’s in September, 1907, were graven on 
Mr. Harvey’s mind like the word Calais on 
Mary’s heart. Mr. Somers Clarke states 
“It was in preparing this second design that 
Wren decided ‘ to reconcile as near as possible 
the Gothic to a better manner of Architec- 
ture.’ It was nothing to Mr. Harvey that 
Mr. Somers Clarke shows that Sir Christopher 
Wren did not do so. To him these were Sir 
Christopher Wren’s own words, and they be- 
came Mr. Harvey’s Bible. 

He went to St. Paul’s expecting to find not 
only the mongrel building which he describes 
in his book—a Gothic Cathedral with an Inigo 
Jones-Wren-Roman manner, round-arched 
skin—but also instances of all the tenets of 
his new science. Can we wonder that he 
found them, or that to him every crack and 
every defect was confirmation ‘strong as 
Holy Writ of his theories, and overwhelm- 
ing evidence ignored by other observers, 
proofs of which enabled him to apprehend 


causes of danger? Could a_ specialist 
reveal his mentality more clearly? 
Empirical theories. and vain  imagin- 


Ings of Sir Christopher Wren’s thoughts 
and intentions seem to me worse than use- 
ess. They tend to confuse the facts and 
introduce unnecessary comp'ications into this 
sufficiently involved problem. In course of 
time they are apt to crystallise until a mass 
of very misleading tradition accumulates, and 
it is difficult to distinguish facts from fiction, 


which happens in most old buildings, and 
notably St. Paul’s. 

We know more or less how Sir Christopher 
Wren designed and built both from St. 
Paul's d other buildings, but we do 
hot know hig thoughts. Mr. Harvey 


himself 


ppears to have prejudiced his 


Che mind by speculation about Sir 
‘“ristopher Wren’s mind, and to have 
ken m: v traditions as gospel. I submit 
at from first to last St. Paul’s has been to 
i & specimen and a subject for research, 
Which would furnish proofs of all argu- 
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ments and statements in his book, including 


those on the incompentency of his pro- 
fessional colleagues in general, and Sir 
Christopher Wren and the Cathedral Sur- 
veyors in particular. This attitude of mind 
aud the style which he adopts in this cor- 
respondence in hig books and his criticism 
of the 1921-25 Commission, answer to the 
question whether he is a competent critic 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral or not. He 
evidently thinks that where his specialities 
and St. Paul’s are concerned, there can be 
only two views—his own, and the wrong one. 

He appears to be both intolerant and 
inaccurate in his criticisms of the custodians, 
the Cathedral staff and the Members of the 
1921-25 Commission and all their works. Al- 
though he knows that Greathead was the first 
to use grouting, and Mr. Mott learnt and de- 
veloped it under him, and Sir Francis Fox 
gained his knowledge mainly from them, and 
applied the processes to Winchester and Lin- 
coln Cathedrals, combined with metal rein- 
forcement, and Mr. Harvey in turn learnt 
from them, he now appears to claim that he 
invented this combination, and that Mr. Mott 
has learnt from him the methods which he is 
using at St. Paul’s and adopted them under 
pressure from Mr. Harvey. 

Bricks were used extensively in Babylon, 
and also for facing the new large block of 
flats in Park-lane. 

He points oui in his book that when com- 
posing a design for improving the structural 
condition of a building, “larger aspects 
must be considered first, and modifications 
that may be necessary for the application 
of the scheme woven in later as questions 
of detail,’ and much more to the same 
effect. 

Mr. Harvey must have known that a most 
careful survey of the Cathedral has been in 
progress for years, and was actually in hand 
by the Cathedral staff and the Commission 
in 1921-24, at the same time that he was 
measuring the Cathedral, and he was present 
when the dome was plumbed by Mr 
Macartney. He appears to hold that there 
is only one way of making a survey, his 
own, and the professor of the new science 
of conservation is alone entitled to make 
modifications of a general scheme and to 
settle details from time to time as his in- 
vestigations progress. When this is done 
‘by the Commission he describes it as 
“patching their scheme.” 

When [ treated his diagram as a sketch in 
the first instance, he claimed that it should 
have been treated seriously, as a clear archi- 
tectural diagram. When I took it seriously 
later on, he (pastmaster as he is of forcible 
language) has difficulty in finding words 
sufficiently abusive to describe the ‘‘ head 
and front of my offending.” 

I pointed out that re-coring was only 
another word for rebuilding the piers, because, 
for all practical purposes, it must amount to 
that in the end. He protests in his last letter 
at being classed with those who at least were 
not afraid to speak out and to call a spade a 
spade. He prefers to camouflage rebuilding 
the piers by the word “‘ re-coring.’’ He 
ignores the fact that those who have 
written on this subject made it clear 
that they did not propose to make a clean 
sweep of the piers, but while rebuilding the 
core, to preserve as much of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s work as possible. But» inasmuch 
as the architects who have expressed these 
opinions are not professors of the new science 
of conservation, their proposals, according to 
Mr. Harvey, must be as ridiculous as those 
of everyone else. 

For over three years Mr. Harvey, an archi- 
tect, has goaded and scourged the engineer- 
ing members of the 1921-25 Commission. I 
am confident that every other architect 
would wish to dissociate himself from this 
and from Mr. Harvey’s general style of 
writing and of his personalities. In my 
opinion they are in very bad taste even if 
confined to criticism of his professional col- 
leagues, but his attempts to discredit 


eminent members of a kindred profession 
the 


used, 


offensive terms 
culminating in 


way, in 
has 


in this 
which he 


. 
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his letter of November 2, 1927, toe Zruth 
and the editorial comment on it, gave me 
the opportunity of making the protest 
which I have done in these letters. It seemed 
to me that Mr. Harvey had been trailing his 
coat for years, and that it was quite time 
somebody trod on :t and let him feel the 
thrust of the goad which he had so unmerci- 
fully used. 

While he has an anlimited command of cen- 
sorious language for these purposes, he 
apparently can find no words to answer 
the questions about his comprehensive 
scheme of conservation, or the extent of 
the mutilation of St. Paul’s which it would 
involve, nor to explain its true nature. 


INQUISITIVE. 


MEETINGS 


Fripay, February 3. 

Imperial Institute. pening Ti 
Exhibition. 11 a.m. heasiiaecanidesinins 

Northern Architectural Association. An- 
nual Dinner. At Tilley’s, Blackett-street. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. 
Discussion on “ Roof Materials.” 7.45 p.m. 

Faculty of Architects and Surveyors. An- 
nual Dinner. Hotel Metropole, W.C.2. 7 p.m, 


Monvay, February 6. 


Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. Leonard 
os on “‘ The Landlord and Tenant Act, 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
cussion on ‘‘ Domestic Water 
7 p.m, 

Soctety of Engineers. Presidential Address 
by Mr. C. H. J. Clayton. At Burlington 
House, W.1. 6 p.m. 


Dis- 
Heating.”’ 


Turspay, February 7. 


Institute of Builders. Capt. W. 'T. 
Creswell on ‘* Building Contracts and Sub- 
Contracts.’’ At the Architect’s Rooms, St. 
Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 6.30 p.m. 

College of Estate Management. Mr. G. 
Mould on ‘‘ The Landlord and Tenant Bill.’’ 
5.30 p.m. 


Wepnespay, February 8. 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 
Sir Banister Fletcher on ‘‘ The Medizval 
Period: Parapets, Ornament, Fittings.” 


6 p.m. 
Royal Society of Arts. Mr. H. D. Wilkin- 
a. 
Mr. A. 


son on “‘ Theatre Lighting.”” 8 p.n 

Liverpool Architectural Society. 

Owen on ‘‘ Impressions of New York and its 
Buildings.”’ 

Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. Mr. R. H. Mattocks on ‘‘Parks and 
the Park System in the Town Plan.’”’ At 
62, Woodhouse-lane, Leeds. 6.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. Mr. 
A. O. Curle on “ Prehistoric Constructions 
of Scotland.” 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay, February 9. 


Essex Society of Architects. General Meet- 
ing. At Cannon’s Restaurant, Chelmsford. 
35 p.m. 

Design and Industries Association, Dis- 
cussion on “‘ Furnishing and Decoration of 
Hotels.’’ 8.15 p.m. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. W. B. 
Honey on ‘‘ English Porcelain.” 5.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, Annual 
Dinner. At Hotel Cecil, W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Structural Engineers, Mr. 
H. Cane on ‘‘ Epsom Grand Stand.”’ 8 p.m. 

Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors. Mr. T. 
Wilson on ‘‘ Palace of Westminster.’”” The 
University, Sheffield. 6 p.m. 


Fripay, February 10. 
Professor S. D. 


Town-Planning Institute. 
Education.”’ 


Adshead on ‘‘ Town-Planning 
6 p.m. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual 
Dinner. 
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THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS—V 


By A. R. POWYS, A.R.I1.B.A. 


Masonry, Brickwork and Walls Generally. 

Tue aim in repairing old walls should be to 
make them sound and weather resisting, with 
the least possible alteration of form, texture 
onthe chief causes of failure in masonry, 
brickwork and walls are :—(1) Want of regu- 
lar attention. (2) Percolation of rain water. 
(3) Foundation defects. (4) Bad building up 
of materials. (5) Unbalanced or excessive 
thrusts. (6) Decay of materials. I'wo 
or more of these causes may be pre- 
sent together. Reference to the first and 
second causes has already been made in the 
headings, ‘‘ The Survey of Ancient Build- 
ings ’’ and “‘ The Disposal of Rain Water. 


Foundation Defects. 
Defects in foundations may be indicated by 
in horizontal lines, as in string 
courses and in the bed joints of the walling, 
or by walls which lean or are shattered or 
are cleanly cracked. These signs may, alter- 
natively, indicate either bad building or the 
presence of excessive thrusts. Again, move 
ments originally caused by foundation trouble 
may have ceased owing to equilibrium having 


a drop or sag 


been reached later. 
It is then necessary before making any 
recommendations to make sure (1) of the 
cause of the defect, and (2) whether the cause 
is still active, for the treatment will vary 
accordingly. To find whether foundations 
are at fault a clear conception of the nature 
of the subsoil is needed, and a precise know- 
ledge of the bed on which the wall stands. 
A peaty soil will compress, a plastic soil will 
both compress and squeeze outward, a loose 
sand will “run” if opportunity offers, and 
clay shrinks and expands as it becomes dry 
or is wet, and may show a tendency to slide 
laterally. ‘To obtain direct information of the 
subsoil, holes should be bored at a proper 
distance from the wall to such depths as may 
be affected by the weight of the building or 
into such strata as may cause changes in it. 
Te discover what the bottom immediately 
below a wall is like, holes should be dug at 
intervals so that it may be seen. The infor- 
mation so obtained should be immediately re 
corded, and the diagrams and notes preserved 
“ith the survey papers. This examination of 
suspected foundation trouble should be made 
as much to prove that no work is required 
as to discover what should be done, for 
alterations to foundations are liable to cause 
as many new defects as the old ones they 
cure. a 
The following conditions in buildings and 
subsoils may suggest factors which will influ- 
ence a decision as regards foundation 
stability. If a subsoil is weak, but is also 
homogeneous, and if the conditions in it are 
unvaried, and if the weight of the building 
is evenly distributed, there can be little 
foundation trouble. The reverse is what 
causes foundations to go wrong. For 
instance, the weight of a tower causing 
greater compression of the bearing soil may 
fracture between the tower and 
adjacent work. Again, inequality of depth 
is also a contributory cause. On a clay site 
the part of a house standing above a cellar 
may remain as built, while other walls resting 
on a bottom nearer the ground surface will 
move as the seasonal changes take place in it. 
A contributory cause of this movement is the 
fact that the concrete or walling of the lower 
foundation does not contract and expand in 
conformity with the movement of the soil on 
which the rest of the building stands. If the 
lower chamber is used for a furnace or boiler- 
house this condition may be aggravated by 
the tendency of the heat to dry out and con- 
tract the subsoil immediately adjoining. In 
such cases also fractures occur between the 
parts. Excavations for drains, heating cham- 
bers, sunk roads, or graves may remove 
lateral support at particular points, or cause 
sand to “‘ run” or bring about changes in the 
water level. The subsoil may be patchy and 
fractures be caused by changes in its bearing 


result in a 


capacity. In short, when the foundation 
bottom is not homogeneous, where founda- 
tion depths vary or where saturation changes 
with the seasons, foundation trouble is likely 
to be the cause of movement in walling. 

To make certain that movement is still 
active, a prolonged survey is sometimes neces- 
sary, and in this case “‘ tell-tales’’ are very 
helpful. With knowledge that movement. has 
ceased much expense may be saved. 


Treatment and Underpinning. 


It will be seen that there are two conditions 
under which foundations are adequate. The 
one when they rest on a bed that eannot 
move, as rock, firm gravel, chalk, etc., the 
other when they are so spread on a homo- 
geneous subsoil that no part of a building can 
move alone. Accordingly, the methods of 
securing defective foundations come under 
two heads. The one is to carry the founda- 
tions down to a rigid bottom; the other is 
to make inequalities negligible by spreading 
the foundations according to the bearing 
capacity of the subsoil and the weight that 
comes on it. The principle that no part of 
a building should rest on a firmer bottom 
than another underlies both methods. The 
object is not necessarily to prevent all move- 
ment, but to secure that the parts of a build- 
ing cannot move separately. And even to this 
sound rule there are exceptions, for we find 
in old buildings a deliberately chosen com- 
promise: namely, that parts of a building 
which differ in weight may be constructed 
independently, so that they may move 
separately. Thus, church towers are not 
always bonded into the adjacent walls. In 
the marshlands near the Wash this compro- 
mise is carried so far that towers sometimes 
stand several feet from the church. The 
provision of a movement joint is a common 
practice where additions are made to-day, and 
where such a joint exists in an old building 
it should very seldom be removed, and that 
only after careful thought. Indeed, this prac- 
tice suggests rather that the provision of such 
a joint might occasionally prove useful in 
repair work, but because I know of no case 
where it has been made during such work, 
the suggestion should be considered with 
caution. 

To put new foundations under an old 
building is to underpin it. It is a work need. 
ing experience and exceptional care, if move- 
ment in the walling above is to be avoided. 
To underpin a wall it is necessary to mine 
beneath it, and to do this even in small 
pieces at a time, which is the way the work 
is done, may be risky if the wall above is 
not solidly built. Therefore, before under 
pinning a wall, the base, if not the whole 
of the wall, must already be strong enough, or 
should be made strong enough through its 
whole thickness, to stand the operation, for a 
wall should take its own part in carrying its 
own weight across the holes as they are 
mined beneath it. This strengthening may 
be done by temporary props or by permanent 
repair, and these methods may be used inde- 
pendently or together. A technical matter 
in underpinning further bears on a decision to 
strengthen the base of a wall before the pro- 
cess is begun. The joint between the new 
foundation and the wall above has to be very 
tightly made. This is usually done by 
wedging up with slates, and wedging up 
tightly is made easy if the bottom of the 
wall is even. Such a surface, if it does not 
exist, can be provided when the base of the 
wall to be treated is strengthened. 

During underpinning no opportunity should 
be missed to insert a damp-proof course if one 
does not exist. 

When it is decided to underpin from a 
rigid bottom, the fact that expense may be 
spared by building piers at intervals to sup 
port lintols or arches by which the wall itself 
would be supported deserves consideration. 

When it is decided to spread the founda- 
tions over a wide area, it is important to 
make the new foundation strong enough to 
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distribute the weight evenly from side to side 
without breaking under its central load. In 
order to avoid excessive thickness and 
to save material the modern practice js 
to use ferro-concrete. On some sites jt 
is found that opposing walls are slipping 
away from one another, and in such cases the 
foundation slabs should be directly and per- 
haps diagonally anchored together, and for 
this operation also ferro-concrete is used. In 
extreme cases it may be desirable to put the 
whole building on a raft of this material. and 
this can be laid piece by piece in long 
trenches passing right across the buildin and 
beneath the walls. 7 

It is important in all underpinning works 
that the new foundation should be continuous 
although it can only be laid in small sections 
at a time; therefore, provision is made when 
each section is laid for bonding those which 
will adjoin securely to it. No two adjoining 
sections are laid in succession. Time js allowed 
for each one to set hard before the next to 
it is put in. 

Cases do occur where lateral movement 
alone is present when in the place of a widely 
spread foundation beneath the walls it ig 
sufficient to put a frame of ferro-concrete 
round them. In such a case direct and. cross 
*‘ anchor beams ”’ are almost invariably neces. 
sary to hold the frame-work stiff. " Where 
lateral movement is on a large scale, as when 
the sjde of a clay hill on which the building 
stands is gradually moving down the slope, it 
is probably best to put the whole building on 
a strong raft of concrete, for then, although 
the building move with the subsoil, it will do 
so as a single unit, and the walls and arches 
will remain unbroken. Yet in such 
other means may be sufficient to prevent fur- 
ther movement of the subsoil, such as piling 
or sheet piling. But where piles are used it 
must be definitely found out that the process 
of driving them will not jar the building to 
its hurt. 3 

In cases where foundations are at different 
levels and fractures have occurred at the 
points of change, it is probable that the only 
way to secure against continued movement 
is to take the whole of the remaining founda 
tions down to the same level as the deepest. 
But this is an expensive operation, and it 
may be that to replace the fractures by the 
‘““movement joints ’’ suggested abeve would 
be useful. 

To underpin a part of a building only, as 
a rule introduces one or other of the condi 
tions which have been described above as 
causes of fractures in walls. It 1s often tempt 
ing but seldom a wise undertaking. In fact, 
a blind faith in underpinning as a cure foi 
most ills from which walls suffer is to be 
regarded with suspicion. Each case needs 
careful observation, sound diagnosis and the 
intelligent use of the appropriate remedial 
measures. 


cases 


Our Cathedrals. 


Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, gave 
a lecture on the evolution of English medieval 
architecture as seen in the interior and ex- 
terior design of cathedrals and expressed in 
the arcades, doors and windows. The lec 
turer dealt with the transformation of win 
dows on English cathedrals from the tiny, 
narrow, round-headed Norman window, 
which was but a slit in a wall of stone, to 
the spreading Gothic walls of glass, framed 
in strips of carved stone. All the delicate 
intricacy of traceried windows, such as we 
admired in the greatest of east windows In 
Gloucester Cathedral, or in the series St. 
George’s, Windsor, was, said the lecturer, the 
outcome of a gradual evolution which began 
in Norman times by the simple plan of plac 
ing two or more small Norman windows to- 
gether under a protecting arch. The space 
between this arch and the little window 
heads was filled with a plain stone sla! und 
through this slab the masons saw  possl- 
bilities of more light by piercing a central 
hole. Once begun, this plan of piercing was 
elaborated into trefoils and quatrefoils f ad 
ditional openings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(While we are glad to publish letters on professional 
and other matters of interest to our readers, it must be 
understood that we do not necessarily endorse the remarks 
of corresponde nts, who will oblige us if they will express 
their views as briefly as possible.) 

Architects and Decorators.”’ 

Sirn,—The letter signed “Anglia’’ under 
the above heading in your issue of January 
th sums up admirably several important 
points in the recent debate between archi- 
tects and decorators at the Incorporated In- 
stitute of British Decorators at Painters’ 
Hall, but he suggests that ‘“‘such plain 
speaking on both sides may widen the breach 
less both parties are prepared to admit 
their errors.” 

The discussion referred to was the first 
that has ever taken place between Fellows 
of the two Institutes so far as I know, and 
so far from widening the breach, as sug- 
gested by your correspondent, the feelings 
between the two participants at the close 
were such that many architects expressed 
the hope that more such meetings and 
friendly discussions will be arranged to take 
place in the near future. In my view this 
can only do good, as, apart from anything 
else, it enables architects and decorators who 
are likely to come into business contact to 
get to know each other personally; but it 
also enables each party to see and under- 
stand the other man’s point of view and 
appreciate some of his difficulties. 

I do not agree that a “village house 
painter’? may produce most satisfactory 
results from a few clearly drawn scale draw- 
ings and details. These can only give out- 
line, not colour, nor artistic sense of feeling. 
Certainly the ‘“‘village house painter,” pro- 
vided he has been trained as a decorative 
craftsman, can produce satisfactory results 
if directed by an architect who has 
specialised in interior decoration. Some 
wehitects are great artists, but really great 
decorative architects are comparatively few. 

One form of solution suggested by your 
correspondent, viz., collaboration between 
practical and artistic architects, does not 
appear to me to help matters at all, as no 
architects employ the labour, and it is very 
doubtful if they could find the right men, 
even if they wanted to. 

Many of the greatest architects of to-day, 
however, work in close collaboration with 
qualified decorators, whom they consult, and 
whose opinion they value, with most satis- 
factory results, as mentioned by Mr. Arthur 
J. Davis, F.R.I.B.A., at the debate. 

Many of your readers may be interested 
to learn that our Institute is about to launch 
an entirely new scheme of education which 
should have far-reaching and_ beneficial 
fiects, hy the provision of a field of study 
at present outside the scope of University 
teaching. ‘ 

Several of the principal universities have 
welcomed the proposal, and the Council 
have undertaken to endow a Lectureship in 
Decoration at London University. In return 
ow niversity have agreed to include 
pm = . an optional subject in the 
establish 4 B.A. Degree, and also to 
for the - iree-vyear course in decoration 
hiversitv Certificate. 
—. will furnish a much-needed 
one rid for ‘varsity men who wish to 
ot stndyine Tes oY Providing the means 
wel. ing the subject in which they ulti- 
“VY Intend to earn their living, and as 


ar will be taught in conjunction 


boddins a existing architectural course, 
> ion Pe - tects and decorators will vet 
should Sg other while students. This 
—" the beneficial effect of 
between a much better understanding 
: architects and decorators of the 


Tatura 

XODFREY GILES, 
Incor President. 
porated Institute of British Decorators. 


“an etag of Ancient Buildings. 
~ ss Nave 


¢ irteous re} .% 


to thank Mr. Powys for his 
y to my letter. I am glad to 
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learn that the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings recommends architects 
who were trained with them and who are now 
in private practice for the carrying out of 
such work. I have never heard of H.M.O.W. 
doing so. There are several other points in 
Mr. Powys’ articles I should like to make 
comments upon but it might be more con- 
venient to do so after his series of articles 
is finished. They are certainly most valuable 


and instructive. Wittrum Davison 


Srr,—We must feel deeply indebted to Mr. 
A. R. Powys for his articles on ‘“‘ The Repair 
of Ancient Buildings,’’ which are written in 
such an elucidatory manner. He puts before 
us what we may expect to find on examina- 
tion of an ancient structure, from a cottage 
to a church, and gives the necessary informa- 
tion as to the mode of reparation in order 
to extend the endurance of the structure 
against the elements, which continually make 
war on the component parts. 

Where the rainwater from eaves of a 
roof drips direct on to gravel or sand, a 
*‘washing up” takes place which does not 
look well, and therefore provision must be 
made to obviate this, which no doubt Mr. 
Powys has provided for in his specified items, 

As regards water in the subsoil of a build- 
ing, this would require great care to get rid 
of, especially in old buildings, in order to 
avoid any settlement, as a dry foundation is 
better than a damp one “all the world 


= be 
over. ANnpDREW Sovutn. 


The New Orders of the R.I.B.A. 


Srr,—I must protest most vigorously against 
the renewed proposals of the R.I.B.A. to re 
quire the quantities of all their English mem- 
vers to be prepared on the principles of the 
London quantity surveyors. The whole systein 
of London quantity surveying is_ too 
theoretical, and not practical enough for the 
north-country bwmlders. Tenders under that 
system would be too hgh for work to be car 
ried out by private investors, and in the case 
of buildings erected hy public subscriptions 
one-half of the satisfaction of a gift must be 
taken away when the donor finds that his 
neighbour gets no benefit from it—his tender 
heing so much higher than those from south- 
country builders that it is quite impossible tu 


employ him. W. Horrman Woop. 
Leeds. 


Death Watch Beetle. 


Srr,—Dr. Gahan, in his letter published in 
your issue of January 13, questions the iden- 
tification of the beetles to which I referred 
in my letter of November 29 last. The in 
sects found were compared with an illustra- 
tion and description in a book on beetles 
which was considered perfectly reliable. In 
the light of the later pamphlet written by 
Dr. Gahan with its excellent. photographs and 
descriptions, the book is obviously inaccurate 
and confuses the two species. To make sure, I 
obtained further specimens of the beetle and 
its larva, and the Department of Entomology 
at South Kensington has very _ kindly 
examined them for me and identified them 
as the common furniture beetle (Anobium 
punctatum), and not the death watch beetle 
(Xestobium tessellatum). 

I regret that the unreliability of my book 
of reference led to an error in my letter. 
The practical point, of perhaps greater in- 
terest to me as an architect. is not, however, 
affected by the error in identification, viz.. 
that. sapwood is attacked bv the beetle in 
preference to sound heartwood. 

HERBERT KENCHINGTON. 


‘The Young Architect’s Ideas.’’ 


Sm,—The seven paragraphs of deprecating 
cynicism which Mr. J. E. Reid grouped to- 
gether in your issue of December 30 under 
the title of ‘‘ The Young Architect’s Ideas,” 
call for a reply, not because the young archi- 
tect of to-day is in danger of being influenced 
by them, but lest your lay readers and pro- 
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spective clients should gain the impression 
that Mr. Reid is expressing the attitude 
adopted towards art by the generality of 
members of the architectural profession, 


Mr. Reid fails to see that times have 


changed since the nineteenth century. Even 
industrial clients no longer wish to spend 
100 per cent. of their money on the utility 
side of their buildings, or they would go to 
engineers and not to architects. There is 
a gradual desire for improvement all round. 
We have the Underground Company spend- 
ing money on most artistic posters, not only 
to give the public information but to give it 
well. An American firm of chewing-gum 
manufacturers has recently built a factory in 
north London which reflects great credit on 
its wisdom in entrusting the work to an 
architect who could design not only an effi- 
cient factory but also a notable contribution 
to the architecture of the day. 

Clients are realising that the more limited 
their expenditure the more necessary it is 
to employ an architect who can make the 
fullest use of the means placed at his dis- 
posal and who has the artistic knowledge 
necessary to overcome the increased difficulty 
of the proper architectural treatment of the 
building. 

Mr. Reid’s despondent observations are 
therefore somewhat out of date, but it would 
be interesting to know on what grounds he 
sees nothing for the young architect but a 
future of inescapable retrogression and dis- 
illusionment when not only is there an ab- 
sence of any sign of decadence in art, but 
when, on the contrary, every indication is 
present, to anyone who observes the condi- 
tions of the day in their proper relation to 
history, that the twentieth century marks 
the beginning of a renaissance of the arts 
which will surprise even the most optimistic. 


CrirTIc. . 


THE INCORPORATED 
ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS & SURVEYORS 


The new President of the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors, Mr. 
V. A. Lawson, and his wife held a reception 
and “ at home ” at the Association premises, 
1, Wilbraham-place, Belgravia, on Tuesday 
evening last. The President, after receiving 
his guests, numbering about 100, gave a short 
address, in the course of which he said the 
Association had undoubtedly met a want in 
the allied professions, which was proved by 
the phenomenal growth of its membership. 
The Association was out to help the younger 
members in the architectural and surveying 
professions, and was co-operating with other 
bodies and educational centres in order that 
its students might be trained on sound and 
progressive lines. 

Major Tasker, M.P., the chairman of the 
London County Council Building Acts Com- 
mittee, and senior vice-president of the 
Association, having welcomed the new Presi- 
dent, said the past year had been a memor- 
able time in the growth and expansion of the 
Association; there was big work in front of 
them, but they would continue to work as a 
team as they had done in the past. 

Alderman Culpin, L.C.C., | M.T.P.I., 
F.I.A.A., said he had much pleasure in 
seconding Major Tasker’s welcome to the 
president. The Association had set out with 
a definite aim, and had been successful in 
filling a gap that many of the older bodies 
had failed to fill; its tentaeles had, in fact, 
spread to all parts of the British Empire. 
He had also found a very friendly and a real 
helpful feeling permeating through the mem- 
bership of the Association. 

During the evening an excellent musical 
programme was given. The library was con- 
verted into a buffet, and at the conclusion 

of the musical programme the Council 
Chamber was cleared and a pleasant evening 
terminated with dancing. 
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“THE BUILDER” DEBATE 
Pupilage v. School Training. 


Str,—There is a very natural desire to 
evolve the best training possible for an archi- 
tect, and it should be framed so as 
to be of distinct benefit to those practis- 
ing architects into whose offices the student 
must find his way before he can be said to 
have prepared himself fully for his future 
career. The difficulty about an architect's 
training is not unlike that which appears in 
the provision of a working system of religion, 
for we are all so variously constituted that 
what suits one temperament may visibly fail 
for another. There are all sorts of variations 
between the dreamer and idealist and the 
definitely practical-minded student, and one 
is inclined to doubt whether the proper out- 
look for those entering the profession is ever 
explained as fully as it ought to be, though 
one may perhaps assume that there are few, 
if any, who are foolish enough to enter the 
profession with the main object of making 
money. 

The debate as to whether the old pupilage 
system or the modern scholastic course is 
the better way would be a futile one, unless 
it led to some better realisation of the needs 
of a student. I can well imagine that a youth 
who has entered an office in the humblest 
ossible way and gradually learnt to make 
himself really useful without any special 
training in the schools might be a much more 
valuable asset in an architect’s office after 
some four or five years than one who enters it 
after a scholastic training only. There is 
always the risk that the student coming into 
an office fresh from the schools may find that 
his practical usefulness is much less than he 
expects. In the actual presence of everyday 
work in a busy office the tyro learns much 
and finds out the things which really matter 
in actual practice. It would almost seem that 
practical work in an office and theoretical 
work in a school should go hand-in-hand. 
But the chief value in the pupilage system, 
of course, was the chance and opportunity 
of catching hold of that spirit which informs 
the work of the architect in whose office he 
is placed. It is impossible to be in the em- 
ploy of a first-rate artist without finding real 
opportunities of catching something of the 
spirit of his work. There may not be many 
offices in which the ideal which governs it 
is likely to do much for the student and 
where so few offices of this kind exist the 
system of pupilage is lowered in value. 


R. Wise. 


Srr,—It seems that both these systems are 
useless other than for producing ‘ plan-factory 
operatives.’’ There are thousands of archi- 
tects capable of designing any type of building 
from a world-centre to a home-centre; few 
of them can dispose of their plans in any 
quantity. Yet builders and estate agents— 
men with little or no architectural training— 
can scl] their designs in thousands, whatever 
their ugliness. 

It seems that both systems of architectural 
training should be scrapped in favour of 
some scheme whereby students might be 
taught up-to-date salesmanship side by side 
with plan-production. Failing this students 
might be compelled to serve for at least 
a year in the office of a builder or estate 
agent so as to learn business methods. 


PROGRESSIVE. 


Ancient Relics on Site of New Zoo. 


The Trustees of the British Museum, who 
have acquired the bidding rights for objects 
of antiquarian interest on the site of the 
new Zoo at Whitsnade, Beds, have appointed 
Mr. T. W. Bagshawe, hon. curator of the 
Luton and Dunstable Museums, their repre- 
sentative to supervise the excavation of any 
objects of interest which may be found while 
the sites for the animals’ quarters are being 
dug. The district is thought to be rich in 
Roman and Stone Age relics, and as the 
work will occupy some 40 years, Mr. Bag- 
shawe has before him almost a lifelong task. 
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DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION & 
REPAIR OF DWELLINGS 
LAST year, it will be remembered, Parlia- 
ment promoted and passed the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Act, 1926, the purpose of 
which was to enable financial assistance to 
be given by the Government and by County 
and District Councils towards the cost of the 
structural repair or reconditioning of dwell- 
ings in rural areas where the difficulty of 
securing suilicient new cottages has been 
especially great. Apropos of this Act, the 
Ministry of Health has just issued a 
“Housing Manual on the Design, Construc- 
tion and Repair of Dwellings,” to which the 
Minister of Health contributes a Foreword, 
in the course of which he draws attention 
to the fact that in some cases, especially in 
rural areas, too little care has been taken to 
secure that the buildings erected were 
appropriate in design or in harmony with 
their surroundings, “In connection,”’ he 
observes, “with the extensive work which I 
hope will be accomplished under the new 
Act in reconditioning existing buildings, 1 
recognise that much injury to their beauty 
may result if the work is handled without 
proper care and skill. I have thought it 
desirable, therefore, to issue a short manual 
dealing with these and other aspects of the 
design, construction and repair of dwellings 
to which more attention in many cases 
should be given.” 

The Manual contains sixteen pages of text, 
divided into the following chapters :— 
I. Design Generally, (A) Buildings, (B) Recon- 
ditioning of Old Buildings. II. Accommo- 
dation and Planning. (A) New Houses, (B) 
Reconditioned Dwellings. III. Construction. 
IV. Site Planning and Roads. In addition, 
there are twenty-four pages of illustrations 
in line and half-tone showing some good 
examples of modern housing schemes, 
together with plans of houses in various 
groupings and some examples of good and 
bad lay-outs. An instance of the right 
method of repair of an old dilapidated 
thatched cottage is also illustrated. The 
literary matter is simply written and easily 
digested, and provides in brief compass 
much excellent advice on design, plan- 
ning and reconditioning. We take the 
following characteristic extracts from the 
tection on Reconditioning Old Buildings :— 

While the adoption of designs in harmony 
with their surroundings is important as 
regards new buildings, this consideration 
becomes imperative in connection with altera- 
tions and additions to existing buildings. 
There will be found in all districts choice 
examples of cottage architecture, sometimes 
showing elaboration both in design and 
treatment, which would be very costly if 
carried out to-day. The careful preserva- 
tion of these is of the utmost importance. To 
avoid disfigurement in all such cases the 
best advice should be taken before structural 
repairs are put in hand. 

The majority of old cottages are, however, 
noticeably free from elaboration whether of 
plan or treatment. Their pleasing effects 
depend mainly on their simplicity, on the 
appropriateness of the materials used, on 
the good proportion of the necessary parts, 
and on variely in some few of the details. 
A study of almost any attractive village 
street will confirm this, and will show how 
an extensive simple background may be 
adequately relieved and adorned by an occa- 
sional prominent point showing a little more 
elaboration or decoration. A gable, porch, 
door canopy, bay window or chimney stack 
will here and there stand out as a note of 
emphasis; or even smaller details of finish 
revealing the fancy of the plumber, the 
mason or the joiner, may suffice to give the 
distinguishing touch. 

Both sympathy and ingenuity are needed 
to enable the right choice to be made 
between alternative methods for bringing old 
dwellings sufficiently into accord with modern 
ideas of health and comfort, and to adopt 
those methods which will disfigure the exist- 
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ing cottage or destroy its proportions to the 
least possible extent. 

Where for reasons of economy or op 
account of the difficulty of obtainin» suitabj, 
jabour or materials the use of ihe mog 
appropriate material has to be abandoned, as 
in the case of thatch or stone slates fo, 
roofs, or ashlar for walls, it is of special 
importance to select as substitutes materials 
which will clash in colour or character as 
little as possible with those formerly used 
in the locality. As regards roof coverings 
one which can appropriately be used with 
the prevailing pitch should be selected. 

Where thatch has decayed chiefly at the 
foot of the slopes, repairs can sometimes be 
effected by inserting along the eaves a few 
courses of tiles or slates. Where rendering 
or roughcasting a damp wall would destroy 
a beautiful brick or stone facing, the alterna 
tive of forming a dry interior lining may be 
considered. Underpinning, or the erection 
of a buttress, may restore adequate stability 
to bulging walls or fine old chimney stacks 
with less danger and cost than rebuilding 
would involve. 

Where the enlargement of existing win 
dows would be fatal to the scale, the inse1 
tion of new ones may be less injurious; 
where the raising of the roof would destrmy 
the good proportion, perhaps the needed air 
space may be attained by raising the ceiling 
to the level of a collar beam, light and 
ventilation being secured at a more effective 
height through the gable walls or by means 
of a dormer. When replacing old or insert- 
ing new windows the original type should 
be followed as closely as possible. Few 
features are more characteristic of the style 
of the cottage than the glazing of the win- 
dows. The greatest care should be taken to 
maintain the original proportions of the 
square or pane. To replace the casement 
type by sash windows, or well proportioned 
panes by single large sheets of glass maj 
completely destroy the character of the 
cottage. 

Where the existing entrance door cannot 
be repaired one of similar design should be 
used. The change from a simple flush 
framed or ledged and boarded door to a 
modern stock example replete with moulded 
panels and glazing would be enough to run 
the appearance of many cottage fronts. The 
chief charm of the class of building depends 
on the way in which all the different parts 
harmonise into a pleasing whole, and may 
be destroyed by changes in what at first 
sight seem to be insignificant details. 


Famous London Houses. 


Since 1901 the London County Council has 
caused tablets to be attached to about 12 
houses of historical interest. Before then th 
work was done by the Society of Arts. The 
histories of many of the houses have heen pub 
lished by the L.C.C. in cheap book form. The 
two latest books issued describe Gladstone s 
house at 11, Carlton House-terrace, G. F 
Watts’s house, at No. 6, Melbury road, Ken 
sington, and Whistler’s house, at 96, ¢ heyne 
walk, Chelsea. 


Building Science Abstracts. 


Volume II. of ‘Building Science Ab 
stracts,’’ prepared by the Department ot 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and J¥* 
issued, deals with the following subjects :— 
Materials in general: their prope'ties = 
testing; Stone, mineral earths, clay ant 
ceramics; Lime, plaster, and chen al com: 
positions in general; Cement and nerete; 
Metal; Organic building materia's; Pain 
and varnish; Elements of structures: — 
ing and domestic engineering; * ecialised 
construction. The abstracts are ompiled 
mainly from a “‘ List of Periodical nd Kes 
to Abbreviations,’? January, 1927. nd oe! 
port to be fair summaries of the SS 
literature, but no responsibility, it stated, 
ean be accepted by the building — 
station for the accuracy of auth state 
ments or for their opinions. 
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THE NEW FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT 


IIIl.—A DETAILED CONSIDERATION— (Continued). 
By E. J. RIMMER, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., Barrister-at-Law. 


We have already considered under separate 
headings the provisions in this Contract 
relating to “‘Status of the Architect’’ and 
“Definition of Contract Works.” In this 
we shall consider them in reference to 
‘* Certificates.”’ 


Delays. 

Delays under a building contract may be 
said to arise trom one of four causes :— 

(a) Causes for which the contractor is re- 
sponsible and over which he has control. 

()) Causes for which the contractor is not 
responsible and over which he has no con- 
trol, but which are usual causes of delay 
and could therefore be reasonably antici- 
pated by him. 

(c) Causes of delay from the happenings 
of events which he cannot possibly antici- 
pate and which are not usual. 

(d) Causes for which the employer or his 
ageuts are solely responsible. 

In the first category, we have bad 
organisation of the work, negligent inatten- 
tion to the requirements of the architect and 
slackness in the purchase of material, etc. ; 
in the second, we have all those delays 
which may arise from strikes, lock-outs, ex- 
ceptionally bad weather, etc.; in the third 
we have acts of God, civil commotion, war, 
etc., and in the fourth, the failure of the 
employer to make up his mind what he 
requires to be done, and the dilatoriness of 
the architect in producing the necessary 
plans and instructions, or disputes with 
or owners over boundary questions, 
ete. 

The 1909 Form treated classes 2, 3 and 4 
as entirely in the same category so far as 
the contractor’s remedies were concerned, 
allowing him, if the architect thought fit, 
an extension of time but no compensation, 
but the new Form now treats each of the 
four classes in a different Way. 

For the first class, the contractor is not 
only responsible, but is liable for damages 
to the building owner in respect thereof. 
For the second class, neither contractor 
nor employer get any relief from their 
obligations, except that the contractor 
obtains an extension of time, so that no 
penalties can be enforced for the period 
of the enforced delay. 

Ra the third class, the contractor will 
a “willy od —_ he can show that the 
ha een held up wholly or sub- 
stantially for a period of three months, and 
in that event, he is entitled to go to the 
arbitrator and ask him to review the con- 
tract and to determine whether or not the 
contract shall be determined or continued, 


issue 


“Delays "’ and 


and, In ther event, the terms and condi- 
~ ml pol yer am ay a or continuance, 
nie one of the fourth class of delay, 

lelv, the delays due to the act of neglect 
or default of employer or architect, or to 
ee or threatened actions against the em- 
ln pe aoe. the use of the site, or of 
execution MM th a pepe nes upon the 
“ser g-ecggethadh ie work, the contractor, in addi- 
anaes a an extension of time, will 
which . 4 : De paid any loss or damage 

Thic. delay entails. 
mer — is, of course, entirely con- 
common | a the contractor's ordinary 
© gg lle contractual rights. A con- 
shliest:.. - n two parties implies an 
anythin hict the _ of each not to do 
other party Se prevent or hinder the 
contract. nd Paceca sen. out his part of the 
ie hon a re was nothing in the 1909 
cleim $0 . as pe a contractor making a 
At the. + 1 of such implied condition. 
Rew Form of = it is perhaps well that the 
terms, t} ri tht ontract should express, in 
imburse] }.; 7 of the contractor to be re- 
the emp! : pany ae acts of hindrance by 
alen ims or hs agents, as such expres- 


body of the contract will prob- 


ably result in the employer taking greater 
care to see that the contractor 1s_ not 
impeded. 

The new Form of Contract gives a remedy 
to the building owner in the event of the 
contractor deliberately suspending the works, 
but this provision is not materially different 
from that contained in the 1909 Form. 


Certificates. 


The chief differences between the new and 
old Form in regard to interim payments 
are, firstly, the express provision that the 
contractor is to be entitled on interim cer- 
tificates to be paid on the value of materials 
which he brings upon the ground, as well as 


executed work, provided that they are 
brought on at a time that is reasonable, 


and properly stored, and protected against 
the weather or other casualties; and secondly, 
that before making an interim certificate, the 
architect can request proof from the con- 
tractor that the contractor is not unrea- 
sonably withholding payment due to a 
nominated sub-contractor. Both these 
matters appear to be of some importance. 
The first, which is in favour of the con- 
tractor, will substantially reduce the cost to 
the contractor of financing the job, though, 
of course, the percentage of retention 
money is to be deducted from the value of 
goods as from the executed work, and 
should, therefore, give the employer the 
security that he requires. 

The second matter gives to the architect 
a power which he has not got in such ex- 
press terms under the 1909 Form, although, 
under that Form, an architect would be 
entitled to deduct from his certificate any 
monies which the employer had paid to a 
sub-contractor. The new Form, however, 
makes the position of the architect stronger, 
because it entitles him to hold up not 
merely the amount which the contractor 
owes to the sub-contractor, but the whole 
certificate, until monies due to the sub- 
contractor by the contractor have been 
paid. 

The next change in the payments clause 
is that relating to the disposition of reten- 
tion monies. ‘The principle of retention 
monies being paid into a bank in the joint 
name of employer and contractor to earn 
interest for the contractor was first intro- 
duced into the housing contracts by agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Health. It isa 
principle to which there can really be no 
possible objection, provided that it does 
not cause irritation and annoyance to the 
employer. In order to prevent this the 
agreed Form has, therefore, very wisely 
limited the application of this rule to re- 
tention funds over £500, and instead of 
requiring the retention funds to be paid 
into the bank in instalments, requires them 
to be paid in one sum, when they have 
reached the limit provided by the contract. 
The retention fund is to act as security for 
the due completion of the works by the 
contractor, or, if the employer should de- 
fault in making payments, then it is to be 
paid to the contractor in part security for 
the work that he has done. 

The nature of the final certificate has now 
been put beyond question. It becomes truly 
a final certificate, a certificate of satisfac- 
tion by the architect of the work that he 
has seen done, or which by reasonable 
examination of the clerk of works, or the 
architect, could have been seen done. It 
does not, however, free the contractor from 
liability for defects or  insufficiencies, 
brought about by his fraud, dishonesty, 
or fraudulent concealment, or by defects 
which a reasonable examination would not 
have disclosed, that is, latent defects. 

Under the 1909 Form, the contractor had 
no security that the employer would not 
challenge the correctness of the works, 
although they had throughout been ap- 
proved by the clerk of works, or even by 
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the architect himself. Even after the final 
certificate if the employer could point to 
some discrepancy between the work so 
approved and the strict requirements of the 
contract, he would have had a remedy 
against the contractor, the Courts having 
held that inspection by the clerk of works 
or architect were entirely for the benefit of 
the employer and did not relieve the con- 
tractor of any of his obligations. The 
architects have, in the new lorm, conceded 
to the contractors their rights of immunity 
from such proceedings, when once the final 
certificate has been given. This will make 
the examination of works in progress an 
essential service in the interests of the 
employer. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PRESERVATION OF 
RURAL ENGLAND 


In the first of a series of three lectures on 
‘“The Art of Building,’’ at the Manchester 
University, Professor Adshead, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Harry 8. Fairhurst, dealt 
with ‘The Preservation of Rural England.’’ 
The lecturer asked that a very clear distinc- 
tion should be drawn between three ways of 
living to be seen in Britain to-day : the urban, 
the suburban, and the rural. There should, 
he thought, be no mixing of these three. 

While he would preserve rural England by 
ensuring the healthy continuance of English 
country life, he recognised that there are sume 
parts of the country which on account of 
their sheer beauty should be preserved even 
as museum pieces are preserved; and, because 
nothing shows the character of a piece of 
country more essentially than its roads, he 
would: in these places eliminate the black 
‘‘tar-macadam ”’ road which the motorist 
loves. But as showing how difficult 1t 1s to 
do something positive in those matters, he 
pointed out that the char-i-bancs going from 
london to Southend tend now to leave the 
‘arterial’? roads constructed especially to 
carry them and take a course through the 
by-ways in order that the passengers may see 
the ‘* country.” 

On this question of preserving specific areas 
of the country, he pointed out that motorists 
were contributing millions a year to the Road 
Fund, and that it would not be unreasonable 
if part of that fund were allocated to this task 
of buying land with the object of retaining 
its rural character. The Council for the Pre 
servation of Rural England, he said, was 
working for the purpose of bringing that 
about. Subarbia, he said, in any subdivision 
of the land, was going to have a very im- 
portant meaning. But suburbia must pre- 
serve its own character. It should not be for- 
gotten that it had, so to speak, no background. 
It did not grow ont of the land like a village. 
The suburban architect was in danger of 
forgetting, on the one hand, that he was not 
in the town, and on the other, of assuming a 
rusticity unsuited to surroundings and to the 
urban habits of the community. He sug- 
gested that the artificiality of a park was 
an appropriate aim of suburban building. 


PROBATIONERSHIP OF THE 8.1.B.A. 


Regarding this Examination, we have re- 
ceived the following communication from the 
R.I.B.A. :—A.—JList of Subjects required .— 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided that 
Physics and Chemistry shall be included in 
the list of subjects as one of the alternative 
subjects. The following are the subjects now 
required :—English Composition; Elementary 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo- 
metry); Mechanics or Physics or Higher 
Mathematics, or Chemistry or Physics and 
Chemistry; History or Geography; one Lan- 
guage other than English. B.—Drawings 
required.—The Council have decided that 
after December 31, 1928, candidates must pro- 
duce drawings showing that they possess an 
elementary knowledge of drawing from the 
solid in addition to freehand drawing. 











ILLUSTRATIONS 


New Premises, Leek. 

We illustrate this week the design for new 
premises for Messrs. Wardle and Davenport 
at Leek, Staffordshire. Messrs. Longden 
and Venables, F. and L.R.I.B.A., are the 


architects. 


The Massey Memorial, New Zealand. 

This memorial is to perpetuate the memory 
of the late Mr. Massey. It is to be erected 
on Point Halswell, a site of much natural 
beauty, 120 ft. above sea-level, and will be 
built of white marble. The design is by 
Mr. S. Hurst Seager, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., who 
will act as consulting and supervising archi- 
tect, Messrs. Gummer and Ford having been 
appointed as associated architects to complete 
the working drawings, specifications, etc. 
Mr. T. A. Shurrock, sculptor, of Christchurch, 
is recommended to be commissioned to carve 
in marble the medallion portrait of Mr. Mas 
sey, and Mr. F. G. Gurnsey to execute under 
the direction of the architects all the in- 
scriptions and decorative features. 


Churton Cottage, Bramley, Guildford, Surrey. 


This house stands on an open plot of land 
adjoining the Bramley golf links and, in order 
to secure the best views and as much sun 
as possible, it is placed diagonally on the 
site. On the ground floor there is one large 
living room, facing south, opening into a 
loggia, which forms a covered way to the 
garage. The kitchen, separated from the living 
room by a large pantry, is placed to the 
north. On the first floor are er bedrooms 
and bathroom. The house is built with 
cavity walls, faced with local hand-made red 
bricks and roofed with dark hand-made tiles. 

The architect was Mr, G. R. Gilbertson 
Topham, A.R.I.B.A., and the contractors 
Messrs. Goddard and Sons, of Dorking. 


Alton Union Infirmary. 

The building of a new infirmary at Alton 
was first contemplated in 1913 and a number 
of architects were then invited to submit 
designs in competition for its erection. The 
design submitted by Mr. J. Arthur Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., was selected, but owing to the 
war it was not until 1925 that the matter 
was again seriously considered. In the mean 
time the position of affairs had somewhat 
altered and developed, necessitating the re- 
modelling of the original plans to meet the 
more recent requirements of the Ministry of 
Health and local circumstances. 

The present building is planned to accom- 
modate 63 patients—40 women (including 
three maternity cases) and 23 men. All 
wards, except maternity, are placed on the 
ground floor. 

The nurses’ accommodation provides a large 
general sitting-room and head nurses’ room, 
both with bay windows, and six bedrooms, 
with an additional spare room for sickness. 
Each bedroom contains a double “ built in’”’ 
hanging and shelf cupboard. The night nurses’ 
bedroom is separate from the other rooms to 
ensure quiet in the day-time. Fire-escape 
balconies are provided at either end of the 
first floor, approached from the main corridor. 

The building is warmed by a low-pressure 
system of hot water, which serves radiators 
in all wards and rooms and corridors; the 
radiators have fresh-air ventilating ducts. The 
radiators in wards and dav rooms are supple- 
mented by open fireplaces. The water supply 
to the infirmary is softened by a system con- 
nected to the softening plant in the laundry 
boiler-house, which supplements the rain- 
water storage in case of shortage. The light- 
ing throughout is by electricity from the com- 
pany’s supply. ; . 

new mortuary has been erected in a 
detached building at the back of the site near 
the railway and has been equipped for post- 
mortems. Part of the mortuary building has 
been designed and fitted as a small chapel 
or “* viewing chamber,” and this part of the 
building has been decorated and fitted with 
lead-glazed windows, in keeping with its pur- 
pose. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Mus- 
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sellwhite and Son, of Basingstoke. The whole 
of the facing bricks and roofing tiles are from 
the Daneshill brick and tile works, and the 
stone for the entrance doorway is Portland. 
The sub-contractors were Messrs. Cash and 
Co., of Westminster, for heating, the Crittall 
Company for casements to operating room and 
covered way, Macfarlane, of Glasgow, for 
balconies and verandahs, and T. M. Kingdon 
and Co., of Alton and Basingstoke, for elec- 
tric light and bells. ‘The internal doors were 
supplied by Messrs. W. Hitchins and Co., 
and the stoves by Messrs. Bratt Colbran. The 
Sanitary fittings are by Adamsez. 

The heating and ventilating were under the 
direction of Mr. E. Lancaster Burne, 
M.I.M.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., consulting engineer, 
of Westminster. Mr. SS. J. Bryant, 
F.S.1., of Basingstoke, was the quantity 
surveyor, and Mr. J. Arthur Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Basingstoke, was the archi- 
tect. Mr. Merrett acted as clerk of works. 


Wimbledon Town Hall and Municipal 
Buildings. 

We illustrate this week the second pre- 
miated design in this competition, by Messrs. 
D. H. MecMorran and A. Bailey. The win- 
ning design, by Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and 
Hope, FF.R.I.B.A., was given in our issue 
for January 13. Mr. H. V. Ashley, 
F.R.1.B.A., was the assessor. 


R.I1.B.A. Final Examination. Problem in 
Design No. XCVI (a). 


This design for ‘‘ A Small Housing Scheme”’ 
has been recently approved by the Testi- 
monies of Study Examiners. It was prepared 
by Mr. C. G. Mant, an evening student at 
the Northern Polytechnic School of Architec- 
ture. The Board of Architectural Education 
wish it to be known that these Testimonies 
of Study are published for the guidance of 
students, not as perfect solutions of the sub- 
jects, but to show the general standard of 
Testimonies of Study approved by the 
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SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


THE COLLEGE OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT. 
Town Planning. 


In a lecture on this subject delivered at 
the College of Estate Management, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, on January 24, 
Mr. Longstreth Thompson, F.S.I., said that 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that the 
object of town planning was to prepare a 
gigantic housing scheme, although this 
seemed to be the common impression among 
large numbers of members of local authori- 
ties and surveyors. The intention of town 
planning, on the contrary, was to provide 
that the development of an area, if and 
when it took place, should be on the lines 
of a plan which had been previously pre- 
pared, so that conditions of economy, 
healthiness, convenience, and amenity were 
secured. A town planning scheme had not 
necessarily any effect whatever in encour- 
aging development, but it did ensure that 
such development as took place was on 
sound lines. 

The scope of a town-planning scheme was 
very wide. The list of subjects which might 
be covered by the provisions of a scheme 
included such things as drainage and water 
supply, which, in point of fact, had not 
been dealt with so far in town-planning 
schemes. The question of zoning, or the 
determination of the character of the build- 
ings to be permitted in various parts of the 
area, was of fundamental importance. Then 
there was the question of density of build- 
ings, height of buildings, new streets, 
widening of existing streets, building lines, 
areas reserved for open spaces and 
allotments. 

The question of streets was one upon 
which owners and surveyors often rather 
misapprehended the object of the scheme. 
The object of putting a new road on a plan 
was not to imply that the authority was 
going to make that road either immediately 
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or at any time. All that it meant was tp 
indicate on the map the route of a road 
which, it was felt, would be required if that 
land was developed. Sometimes it was q 
matter of providing a route for through 
traffic, which might be required before the 
land was developed, but in the ordinary 
way the intention was that if an area of 
land was to be developed such a road should 
certainly be provided. 

The lecturer also mentioned the propor- 
tion of open space which was now regarded 
as the minimum. This was, for children’s 
playgrounds, one-third of an acre per 1,000 
population, for playing fields for adoles- 
cents two and twothirds of an acre, and 
other public open space perhaps two acres, 
making a total of five acres per 1,00 
population. This was regarded as the 
minimum requirement to be satisfied, and, 
of course, in preparing a scheme it was the 
estimated ultimate population which was 
taken as the basis. 

The lecturer then dealt in detail with 
the Uxbridge Rural District Council scheme. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


The Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers paid a visit—under the presidency 
of Mr. Edward Willis, M.Inst.C.E.—to the 
Borough of West Ham on January 14. The 
party, numbering about 100, were greeted at 
the ‘Town Hall by the Mayor (Alderman 
Streimer), to whom the president replied. 
Six papers were prepared for discussion by 
the meeting, five of them being by Mr. W 
Lionel Jenkins, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., the 
borough engineer. He spoke first on “* Roads 
in West Ham,” dealing with the East Ham 
and Barking by-pass constructed by the 
Ministry of Transport. He then described 
the new flats at Manor-road, stating that 152 
had been completed and occupied, 72 were 
nearing completion, and 196 were now in the 
early stages of erection. |The Corporation 
now had either erected or in course of eree- 
tion 420 flats, and the estimated cost, in- 
cluding buildings, fencing and lay-out, roads 
and sewers, was £331,348. | Another paper 
dealt’ with the sewerage of West Ham with 
a technical description of Abbey-road pump- 
ing station that was of great interest to the 
meeting. The construction of river walls in 
West Ham (rivers Thames and Lea) was ol 
topical interest in view of the recent floods; 
and another paper dealt with the proposed 
offices and showrooms for the electricity de- 
partment for which a tender has been 
accepted at £63,367. 

A discussion followed, to which Mr. Jen- 
kins briefly replied. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


Captain W. T. Creswell, Barrister-at-Law, 
lectured on Thursday, January 19, to the 
members of the Midland Branch of the Insti 
tute of Builders at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Birmingham. The subject of the lecture was 
** Building Contracts and Sub-Contracts. 
In the absence of Mr. F. G. Hodges, 
F.1.0.B. (Chairman of the Branch), the chair 
was taken by the Institute President, Mr. 
S. G. Sapcote, F.I.0.B. There was a large 
attendance of members, architects and others. 

The lecturer dealt, among other matters. 
with ; the building agreement or contract and 
its formation; contracts with Government, 
public and other bodies; entire or lump-sum 
contracts; variations, extras and omissions; 
the provision of bills of quantities forming o 
not forming part of the contract and their 
accuracy; errors and omissions; the archi: 
tect’s position as quasi-judge and arbitrater; 
the law relating to sub-contracts. The opp 
tunity was also taken to touch lightly vpo® 
questions of breach of contract a! d, oes 
particularly, upon the New Form ol suilding 
Contract. 

At the conclusion of his address the 4 
turer spent an hour in answering and wo 
cussing questions addressed to him tv ™ nd 
bers of his audience. A vote of tha: ks, Or 
posed by the President and seconded by “fal 
G. Elvins, F.1.0.B., concluded a very use 
and interesting evening. 
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New Offices, Leek, Staffordshire. 
Messrs, LonepEn & Venasies, F. & L.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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View IN Court. 





View FROM Nortu-East. 


Churton Cottage, Bramley, Guildford, Surrey. 
Mr. G. R. Grsertson Topnam, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Wimbledon Town Hall and Municipal Buildings Competition: Second Premiated Design. 


By Messrs. D. H. McMorran and A. BalLey, 
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Testimonies of Study. 


R.1.B.A. Final Examination 
Design for a Small Housing Scheme. 


By Mr. C. G. Mant (Northern Polytechnic). Published by arrangement with the Board of Architectural Education. 
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ARCHITECTURE, NATURE AND MAGIC—II 


By W. R. 


“THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN.’’* 


Durine the ages when architecture was, 
as it were, being founded or found out, it 
was given a content of mental and magical 
character which is most difficult for us to 
apprehend. As the world was thought to 
be formed in the likeness of a great struc- 
ture, so conversely sacred and ceremonial 
buildings were planned in conformity with 
the heavenly prototype so that they might 
share its qualities of perfection and perma- 
nence, Continuous reactions were thus set 
up between the earthly and heavenly struc- 
tures, and this gave architecture, in those 
wonderful epochs of first discovery and 
growth, depth, power, mystery, magic. 

A work of architecture was a cistern that 
held all that was poured into it of thought 
and intention and the old authentic things still 
to some extent preserve their contents for 
us. In our modern efforts, however, all is 
different, for we have passed into another 
age that thinks in other ways. The mere 
‘look’? of the old magic qualities without 
the awe and wonder which produced them 
are repulsive, silly, and mind-destroying. 
Wonder for us can only be re-awakened by 
exploration of, and experiment in, realities 

in a word, by the scientific method, which 
at just this time is the most characteristic 
mode of thinking. All the brilliant compila- 
tions we are given in “ styles’’ are only 
make-believing and whim-works. The way 
of adventure is the way of romance and 
beauty. 

The first causes of architecture were the 
externa! pressures of climate and man’s need 
for protection. Then other compelling con 
ditions were found in the various materials 
most readily at the hand of the builder : 
clay, reed, timber, rough stones. Architec- 
ture, however, developed not only by reason- 
ing and experiment, by discoveries in geo- 
metry and structural law, but also in re 
sponse to man’s waking mind, to ideas of 
magic, ritual rightness, and imitation of the 
order of nature. 


former essay I collected testimony 
showing that ancient. buildings, especially 
great ritual buildings, were erected in har- 
mony with, and even in imitation of, the 
world structure. A long passage from 
Maspero, the master Egyptian archeologist, 
was quoted, which may be condensed here 
in reintroducing the subject. ‘“The Egyptian 
temple was built in the image of the earth 
such as the Egyptians imagined. The earth 
was for them a sort of flat slab more long 
than wide, the sky was a ceiling or vault 
supported by four great pillars. The pave- 
ment of the temples represented the earth, 
the four angles stood for the pillars, the 
ceiling, vaulted at Abydos, or more often 
flat, corresponded to the sky.”’ He goes on 
to describe the decorations as having added 
details to this general scheme. 

In ancient Egypt not only the temple 
and the tomb but the coffin also was formed 
in the likeness of the earth and the heavens. 
The buried individual was thus placed in 
relation to the whole Cosmos. A wooden 
coffin from Thebes in the Museum, probably 
as early as 2600 n.c., has the underside of 
the lid close set with painted stars. On the 
inner side of a mummy-shaped cover (No. 
6678) ‘‘are painted figures of the gods of 
the constellations and of the planets, signs 
of the Zodiac and the Decans.’’ This is 
dated ‘c. 400 B.c. About the beginning of 
our era fine wooden coffins were made with 
covers in the form of a rounded vault and 
with angle posts rising to the full height of 
the cover. This general form repeats that 
which from had been common 
for &mall buildings shrines. One of 
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and 


* The last part should have had the title “‘ The World 
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these coffins in the Museum dated ec, a.p. 
100 has the goddess of the sky, Nut, ex- 
tended the full length of the interior of the 
curved cover looking down on the corpse. 
On either side of the goddess are the signs 
of the Zodiac and stars. At one end, by 
the head of the mummy, is painted the 
rising sun of the new life and at the feet 
is the doorway of death over which is the 
black cow of Hathor with the symbol of 
(new) life hung about its neck. On the ex- 
ternal rounded surface of the coffin is set 
a carved representation of the solar hawk. 
The persistence of this round top form of 
structure with angle posts rising to the 
height of the crown of the “vault” is 
something of a mystery. I find an example 
at least 3,000 years older than the coffin just 
described carved on one of the palette-like 
stones at the Museum. It appears again in 
a hieroglyph of the fourth dynasty (Fig. 
1), and in a small votive shrine-like slah 
ec. 1250 s.c. (Fig. 2), and is several times 
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Fig. 1. 








Fig. 2. 


found painted on coffins and the papyri. 


corner pieces are the four 
This may seem fanci- 
I found sub- 
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l suppose the 
pillars of the sky. 
ful, but after it was written 
stantiation in the Museum 
count of wooden tomb tablets 
imitations of the fine stone stele of the 
earlier period they have rounded tops 
which were intended to represent the vault 
at the top we usually find 
the winged sun, the emblem of the god 
Horus of Behutet, t.¢., the sky god... 
beneath comes a representation of the de- 
ceased making offerings to Pa or Osiris.” 
Again, we are told of the four children of 
Horus, that “originally these gods repre- 
sented the pillars which held up the iron 
plate that formed the sky.” 

An ancient Babylonian record given by 
Messrs. King and Hall in their account of 
discoveries in Western Asia furnishes evi- 
dence as ‘to the thoughts underlying the 
design of early temples in Mesopotamia. It 
tells how King Gudea (c. 2700) rebuilt the 
sanctuary of a high god and transported his 
image from a yet older temple. The new 
building is described as being like a moun- 
tain, terrible and strong as a bull. The 
doors were guarded by statues of heroes 
and monsters. Facing the rising sun the 
emblem of the Sun-god was set up. Within 
was a stone tank for water. The temple 
was surrounded by dependent buildings in 
an enclosed garden where trees and flowers 
grew around a large tank; here the birds 
flew unmolested—it was a paradise. The 
plan of the temple had been drawn by one 
of the gods on a tablet of lapis-lazuli, and 
revealed to the king. On the appointed day, 
at the first sight of dawn, the great god 
and goddess entered their new temple “ like 
a whirlwind like the rising sun.’”’ 

Around the temple proper were numerous 
and minor shrines, the area covered 
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by the buildings, we are told, must. have been 
enormous. The buildings included dwellings 
for the priests, shelters for the sacrificial 
animals, treasuries, and store-houses for the 
produce of the temple lands. The emblem of 
the sun facing the east and the entry of the 
god into his sanctuary at dawn show that 
the whole was built in correspondence with 
the great world temple. The remains of an 
ancient temple recent!y found at Ur was of 
square form, and it is restored as having had 
a domed roof. (The most important strye. 
tures in these temple groups were the high. 
terraced towers or Ziggurats, to which we 
shall return in the next chapter.) 

It seems probable, from the facts now in 
evidence, that temples for the powers of 
nature were first erected in Mesopotamia, and 
from thence spread to Egypt and other coun- 
tries. The dome of the tomb called the 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenw has thickly 
distributed ever its surface many holes, some 
ef which have been found to contain bronze 
rivets. It is probable that bronze stars were 
scattered over the vault The form of the 
great chamber (megaron) of Minoan palaces, 
square with a circular hearth at the centre 
aud four columns round about, may very well 
have been associated in the minds of the 
builders and the dwellers with the world struc- 
ture, for, as we have seen, the sky was sup- 
posed to be supported by columns towards 
the four angles. ‘The central sacred hearth 
was later maintained by the Greeks in the 
Prytaneum and by the Latins in the Temple 
of Vesta. [ yuote the following from Pro- 
fessor J. H. Middleton: *‘ Vesta is the Latin 
form of the Gieek goddess Hestia, to whom 
a sacred fire was kept always burning in the 
Prytaneum of every Greek city. Like the 
Temple of Vesta, the early Greek Prytaneum 
appears to have been circular. . . . The ever- 
burning fire which these sacred edifices con- 
tained, symbolising the family hearth or 
centre of home life, was probably derived 
from some prehistoric period. At the 
beginning of the new year, on the Ist of 
March, the Fire of Vesta was extinguished 
and relighted. The same practice also 
existed in Greece with regard to the sacred 
fire in the Prytaneum. . The errcular 
form of the shrine (tholus) symbolised the 
round earth. The sacred fire-altar of Vesta 
occupied the place of a statue of the goddess. 
The fire was a sort of religious centre of 
worship, the common hearth of the whole 
Roman people.’’ The temple was raised on a 
basis about 10 ft. high, and a Chinese from 
Peking would have recognised in it some re- 
semblance to his own Temple of Heaven. 


A temple may almost be defined as 4 
localised representation of the temple of the 
heavens not made by Lands. Early Chris- 
tian writers explained the symbolism of the 
Jewish Temple on this principle. Such were 
the old Mesopotamian and Egyptian temples. 
Greek temple architecture preserved the tra- 
dition; the temples are carefully set square 
with the quarters of the heavens, the cella is 
lighted only by a great doorway facing the 
rising sun. In the east pediment of the 
Parthenon are sculptares of the rising sun 
and setting moon. ft was customary to paint 
stars in the coffers of the ceiling; the 
Propylea of the Acropolis had such a ceiling, 
as remnants which came down to our day 
showed. 

In Zeus. 
**In the Italian area the representation 
sky was developed along different lines 
Since the sky itself was conceived as resting 
on four pillars, the primitive effigy o! 
the divine Sky, was a vault resting 
supports. . It needs an effort of 
tion on our part to realise that the 
Janus was no mere emblem, but an 
copy of the animate Slrv. . Janus 
older Jupiter, a sky god. The Roma 
the same word for the god (Janus) 
the arch (janus).’’ Several illustrations 
coins of representations of the A! 
Temple of Janus are given in the volu 

“The said pieces show us a small « 
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edifice with a heavy flat roof, at either end 
is a pair of columns carrying a semi-circular 
arch which is filled by shut doors and adorned 
with a festoon. Sheathed throughout with 
bronze it would aptly represent the bronze 
sky of early belief—a similitude borne out by 
its arched vault and its four supporting 
pillars.” The flat roof-top should be noted, 
in the representations the shape of the whole 
seems to be cubical. Middleton says the 
Janus temple in the Forum dated from the 
Republic. “* This curious little shrine is de- 
scribed by Procopius as being a temple wholly 
constructed of brass, of square form and of 
such a size as to contain a statue of Janus.” 
This statue had one face looking east and 
one to the west. It was very ancient and, 
according to Pliny, “* the figure indicated with 
its fingers the number 355, that is the number 
of davs reckoned in the Roman year.”’ 

It is suggested by Dr. Cook that all Roman 
Triumphal Arches shared in the heavenly 
character of the Janus Arch. It may be noted, 
in regard to this, that even the late Arch of 
Constantine has on it relief sculptures of the 
rising sun, the setting moon, and river gods. 
Further, arches that contain figures of gods 
on reliefs and coins are heaven symbols. The 
same idea may be read into the rounded tops 
of the memorial reliefs of Assyrian Kings 
(cf. Fig. 2}. 

The subterranean structures for Mithras 
worship were shaped and furnished with a 
view to Cosmic symbolism. The Mithraic 
sculpture in the London Museum found in the 
city has the relief of Mithras slaying the Bull 
within the Zodiac circle, with symbols of the 
four quarters in the corners. Christian 
churches to some degree, but less consciously, 
carried on the tradition. Cosmic symbolism 
has dominated Asiatic architecture up to our 
own day. 

I quoted before, from Balfour’s Scrap Book, 
a description of the Palace of the first emperor 
of united China, whose vast dominions ‘‘ could 
only be symbolised by an imitation of the 
starry vault.’’ This was doubtless more or 
less mythical, but the ideas are there all the 
same. This Emperor, who died about 210 B.c., 
is famous for the burning of the books. Dr. 
Giles gives an account of the burial of this 
same ruler, extracted from ‘‘ the first and 
greatest of China’s historians,’’ who wrote 
about 100 B.c. 

“In the ninth moon the Emperor was buried 
in Mount Li, which he had caused to be 
tunnelled. He employed his soldiery to the 
number of 700,000 men to bore down to the 
three springs (that is, until water was 
reached), and there a foundation was laid and 
the sarcophagus placed thereon. Rare and 
costly objects were carried there. Artificers 
Were ordered to construct mechanical cross- 
bows, which, if anyone were to enter, would 
discharge arrows. With ouicksilver, rivers 
were made-—the Yangtsze, the Yellow River, 
and the Ocean—the metal being made to flow 
by machinery. On the roof were delineated 
the constellations of the sky; on the floor 
the divisions of the earth. As soon as 
the ceremony was over and the path blocked 
up, the outside gate was let fall and the 
mausoleum was closed. Trees and grass were 
then planted, that the spot might look like 
the rest of the mountain ” (The Civilisation 
of China, p. 30). 

“Twenty centuries ago, under the Han 
dynasty, one of the wizards represented to 
the sovereign that, in order to establish rela- 
tions with transcendent beings, everything 
about the Palace must be made to recall to 
se Spirits their own heavenly mansions. 
Nothing was neglected such that they could 
hot mistake it for an earthly habitation. An 
edifice was built, with lofty terraces and 
ged whose walls were painted with 
hw ; earth and sky of the Supreme Being 
i us train. They went so far as to add 
ittle sculptured clouds to the chariots of 
State—<\ mbols of aerial existence ’’ (Bonnard). 

® pyramids of Egypt are square in plan, 


we many early towns were quadrilateral. 
" Se maton founded the new city which 
‘It. ) 


four boundary stones were accurately 
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placed so that it should be square. In Meso- 
potamian buildings we observe a_ similar 
liking for square plans. Palace halls of the 
age of Darius and Xerxes were exactly square, 
with similar openings in all four walls. This 
same idea is brought clearly out in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy of the Holy City of Israel, which 
was to be four square. ‘‘ And these shall be 
the measures thereof: the north side four 
thousand five hundred reeds, and the south 
., and the east . . ., and the west 
And these are the goings out of the city : 
and the gates of the city shall be after the 
tribes of Israel; three gates northward: at 
the east side three gates . at the south 
side three gates . . . at the west three gates. 
It shall be eighteen thousand reeds round 
about.”” An architecture of the four aspects 
was especially developed in India and China. 

According to Fergusson, the sanctuaries of 
northern Hindu temples are always square, 
and often cubical within : the roof rises high 
in an ornate pyramidal structure. 

In Ceylon there is a ruin of a vast Buddhist 
monastery, described by Fergusson. It is 
thought to have been built about 161 B.c., 

‘according to a plan procured from heaven. 
It is said to have been 225 ft. square, and 
as high as broad; the height was divided 
into nine stories . All that remains now 
are the 1,600 pillars which once supported it, 
40 on each face. The remaining eight stories 
rose one above another, each diminishing «as 
it ascended, so that the building assumed the 
outline of a pyramid. . The pyramidal 
shape is adopted to this day in all Buddhist 
countries. The name of brazen was applied 
to it in consequence of the roof of brass that 
covered it; gilt and ornamented, as no doubt 
it was, it must have been one of the most 
splendid buildings of the East. If I am not 
mistaken, the many-storied Hindu temples in 
the south of India are copies of such buildings 
as this.’’ This was clearly a heavenly build- 
ing, which derived its directing idea from 
the stepped pyramids of Assyria and the 
halls of pillars of the Persian monarchs. 
Nine was a sacred number, representing as 
many heavens of the Buddhists. 

Early Buddhist temples followed the central 
type of planning. A temple is represented on 
a relief sculpture recently added to the Fine 
Art Museum, Boston. It shows a high square 
structure ‘‘ crowned by a four-angled dome. 
. . « No temples of earlier than fourth- or 
fifth-century date have survived, but from 
this and other reliefs it is evident that temple 
architecture had already attained to a -rela- 
tively advanced stage ’’ (A. Coomaraswamy). 
Many smaller shrines repeat the square central 
building with doorways in the four directions. 
Of this type is the heautiful bronze structure 
in the gardens of the Summer Palace near 
Peking, illustrated by Dr. Bushell. It stands 
on a high square basis, with projecting stair- 
ways in the four directions, which give it a 
cruciform shape (Fig. 3). The same central 
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plan, with doors opening to the four quarters 
of the world, is the basis of many splendid 
imperial tombs in India. The famous 7'aj at 
Agra, crowned with five domes, is an ex- 
ample. All these were heavenly buildings. 


Of the assemblage of buildings at a Buddhist 
centre, Dr. Bushell says : *‘ The general plan 
of a Buddhist temple resembles that of a 
secalar residence, consisting of rectangular 
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courts proceeding from south to north, with 
the principal edifice in the centre. A pair of 
stone lions guard the entrance, flanked by 
lofty twin columns of wood, which are 
mounted with banners on holidays. The gate- 
way 1s large and roofed to form a vestibule, 
in which are ranged on cither side gigantic 
figures of the Kings of the devas, guarding 
the four quarters. Passing through the vesti- 
bule one sees . . . in front the main hall 
of the temple called ‘ the jewelled palace of 
the great hero,’ that is to say, the historical 
Buddha. He is the central figure of the 
triad enthroned upon lotus pedestals inside.”’ 

In India the symbolism of cosmical rela- 
tious persisted as lately as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the buildings of Akbar at Futipur 
Sikri were erected. The palace ‘ is oriented 
auspiciously like a Hindu temple, with the 
four walls facing the cardinal points. Akbar’s 
throne in his private audience chamber was 
raised upon a single pillar in the centre of it, 
with a colossal bracketed capital symbolising 
the throne of Vishnu, Upholder of the Uni- 
verse—the ideal Hindu rvler being regarded 
as Vishnu’s viceregent on earth. The Diwan 
is a square building, about 43 ft. on the out- 
side, containing a single vaulted chamber 
28 ft. 8 in. square, in the centre of which is 
Vishnu’s symbolic pillar or tree of the 
Universe, on the top of which Akbar sat 
enthroned. Galleries ran round the building 
at the height of the top of the pillar, which 
is connected with them by passages along the 
diagonals."” On the ground floor there are 
central doors in the four directions; on the 
gallery level are twelve windows, three on 
every side. The vault is divided into nine 
compartments by ribs (Fig. 4). 
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In the construction of Indian domes, Mr. 
Havell says that they are commonly built 
with eight ribs, tied together at the base, 
forming a ‘‘ chakra, the Wheel of the Law to 
Buddhists and a symbol of the universe to 
all Hindus. The eight spokes of the wheel 
would be placed auspiciously by the. master- 
craftsman in the direction of the four quarters 
and the intermediate points.”’ , 

The following descriptions of Chinese build- 
ings are quoted from Dr. S. W. Bushell’s 
excellent work, published at South Ken- 
sington Museum about 25 years ago :— 

“One of the grandest sights of Peking is 
the Temple of Heaven, surrounded by cypress 
trees in a walled park over three miles round. 
The oxen used in sacrifice are kept in the 
park. Heaven is not worshipped alone; the 
ancestral tablets of fovr imperial forefathers 
are associated with the tablet of Shang 7'i. 
the ‘supreme deity,’ followed by those of 
the sun, moon, planets, and starry constella- 
tious, while the spirits of the atmosphere, 
winds, clouds, rain and thunder are ranged 
in subordinate rank. Heaven is distinguished 
by an offering of blue jade.” 

‘** The great altar of Heaven, the most sacred 
of all Chinese structures, consists of three 
circular terraces, with marble balustrades and 
staircases at the four cardinal points. The 
upper terrace is 90 ft. wide, the base being 
210 ft. The platform is laid with marble in 
nine concentric circles, and everything 1s 
arranged in multiples of nine. The emperor 
prostrate before heaven on the altar, sur- 
rounded by the circles of the terraces and 
then by the horizon, seems to be in the 
centre of the universe. On the pavement are 
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figured the nine circles of as many heavens, 
widening in successive multiples till the square 
of nine, the favourite number of numerical 
philosophy, is reached in the outer circle of 
81 stones. The annual sacrifice 1s at dawn 
on the winter solstice ’’ (Fig. 5). 
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** To the north of the g:eat altar, which is 
open to the sky, «s a second marble altar, 
similar, hnt somewhat smaller, dominated by 
an imposing triple-roofed temple covered with 
tiles of deep cobalt-blue, shining in the sun 
light so as to make it the most conspicuous 
object in the city (Fig. 6). The name of this 
edifice is ‘Temple of Prayer for the Year.’ 
The Emperor goes there each spring to make 
offerings. It is 99 ft. high, the upper roof 
supported by four stately pillars, the lower 
roofs by two circles of twelve pillars. 
During the ceremonies everything is blue. 
Colour symbolism is important in Chinese 
rites : at the temple of earth all is yellow; 
ut the temple of the sun, red; at the temple 
of the moon, grayish-blne or moonlight- 
white’? (S. W. Bushell). 

The lowest story of the circular temple is of 
screen work in twelve divisions. The blue 
tiled roof is in three stages, the upper one a 
hollow-sided cone rising to a big fimal. There 
are four principal stairways up the terraces 
approaching from the four quarters, and four 
lesser intermediate stairways. Each flight is 
of nine steps thrice repeated. The main stair- 
ways had ramps down the centre of the 
flights, on which water and dragons were 
carved. The Emperor, ‘Son of Heaven,’ 
entered the roofed temple alone, 

‘“* The altar of the Earth is on the north of 
the city and is square in form; the offerings 
are buried. The temples of the Sun and 
Moon are on the east and west, also outside 
the city wall’’ (Bushell) 

Another Chinese building which appears to 
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be symbolically planned is the Hall of the 
Classics at Peking, which is said to have been 
built after an ancient model. 

‘‘ The Emperor goes there in state on cer- 
tain occasions to expound the classics, seated 
upon the large throne within the hall, which 
is backed hy a screen in the form of the five 
sacred mountains. It is a lofty square build- 
ing covered with tiles enamelled imperial 
yellow and surmounted with a large gilt ball, 
encircled with a pillared verandah under a 
second projecting roof of yellow tiles. The 
four sides consist each one of seven pairs of 
folding doors. It is snrrounded by a circular 
moat with marble balustrades crossed by four 
bridges leading to the central doors. On the 
south stands a magnificent ‘ porcelain ’ pailou. 

The panelling or facing of faience in 
three colours—yellow, green and blue—forms 
a framework for the inscribed tablets of 
white marble in the centre’’ (Bushell). 

The Altar of Heaven at Peking mentioned 
above more properly perhaps belongs to the 
next section than to this, which properly 
deals with roofed structures. It is a 
terraced mound of masonry which rises at 
the centre of a large circular enclosure hav- 
ing three gateways towards each of the four 
cardinal points, twelve in all (Fig. 5). 
‘* Exalted upon this altar of no great height, 
but by symbolism raised higher than any 
mountain, the Imperial Pontiff must have 
felt that he himself was an offering to 
heaven’ (Bonnard). 

The astonishing groups of Buddhist 
temples of Burmah and Java, towering erec- 
tions of fantastic form, gilt and glittering, 
are all visions of paradise: the ruins of 
Pagan alone, described by Yule, are said 
to include a thousand temples. Of these the 
predominant type is cruciform and vaulted. 
One of the most important of these is the 
Ananda temple, built about the eleventh 
century (Fig. 7). The main part of this 
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is nearly 200 ft. square with projections in 
the four directions which make it 280 ft. 
over all. It is of seven stories and over 
180 ft. high; each stage diminishes in size 
so that the whole is pyramidal. In each 
face of the solid central mass is a niche 
containing a statue of Buddha 30 ft. high. 

The temple at Boro Boddor in Java is 
perhaps the most amazing of all. It is a 
low-terraced pyramid measuring about 400 ft. 
across. On each terrace is a range of build- 
ings with spires and cupolas of the most 
various and fantastic shapes covering no less 
than 436 niches containing life-sized statues 
of Buddha. At the apex and centre of the 
whole was the principal tope or pagoda which 
no doubt contained a relic of Buddha. 


Our western architectural methods of de- 
signing whim-works in the sham styles can 
hardly compete with such symbovlical art; 
common sense is the only way open to us. 
Those ancient works were imitations of 
paradise, ours are exercises in commercial 
“grandeur” and advertising vulgarity. 
Design must have some motiving idea in 
it: what idea can we modern people think 
except perfect structure for reasonable 
service? 
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THE BEDFORDSHIRE 
CHURCHES 


At the time of the Roman occupation of 
Britain the tract of country lying betweep 
Ermine Street and Watling Street, and 
divided by the River Ouse, was sparsely 
populated. History does not reveal any 
traces of Roman British Christianity. Pass. 
ing to the middle period of the Dark Ages, 
about the 7th century A.D., it is probable 
that the country was divided between the 
two kingdoms, Mercia and Wessex, the Ouse 
forming the boundary. The people at this 
time were probably converted to Christianity 
by monks of the Roman School from Wessex, 
and Scotic monks devoted to the evangelising 
of Mercia. At the time of Offa, 757, 96 a.p.. 
Bedford was an important town, and it is 
significant that the earliest signs of church 
life were connected with Bedford and Luton. 

Before the Conquest there were no great 
religious houses in the country, neither were 
there chroniclers interested in its history. In 
the ninth century it is conjectured that 
nearly all the timber-built churches then ex- 
isting were plundered and destroyed by the 
Danes. In later Saxon times some churches 
and towers were rebuilt. Domesday Survey 
mentions four—Luton, Houghton Regis, 
Leighton Buzzard and St. Paul’s, Bedford. 
Later rebuildings and additions have almost 
completely obscured the Saxon structures. 
At the close of the thirteenth century the 
total number of the churches in the county 
was 115, as well as seven in the town of 
Bedford. 

The church history of Bedfordshire begins 
with Domesday Survey, when important 
manors and lands were claimed by religious 
houses, as well as by the Bishops of Lincoln. 
Many of the great monasteries were now in 
being, and each claimed a share. The Bishop 
of Durham held a small portion of land, the 
Abbots of St. Edmundsbury, Peterborough, 
Romsey, Westminster and Thorney, as well 
as the Abbess of Barking, and the Canons of 
St. Paul’s had grants. This is one important 
link in the history of the county churches. 
Another link is seen in the granting of a 
large majority of the parish churches to local 
monasteries, either at their foundation or 
later. The divisioning concerned the priors 
of Dunstable, Chicksands and Newnham. 
For its size the county was unusually rich in 
religions houses at the close of the 12th 
century. 


It is clear that the organisation of the 
church and its parochial administration was 
due to Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Church design was not a haphazard affair, 
the churches were built according to plan, 
embodying existing foundations, and were 
added to or altered as the needs of a parish 
developed. 

For this reason the story of the Redford- 
shire churches is the story of the unification 
of the manorial and parochial systems. It 
is also clear that the ecclesiastical architects 
trained in the monasteries extended « great 
system of church building from Rome 
through Western Europe. In consequence 
Guilds of Artificers were encouraged to inter- 
pret the designs which emanated from the re- 
ligious houses. By the time of the Refor- 
mation about half of the livings of England 
and Wales had become impropriate to monas- 
teries, cathedrals and chapters. 


Religion found a handmaiden in architec- 
ture and great thoughts were conveyed to 
the eye in sculpture, stained glass and struc 
ture. After the Reformation the great tithe 
was not restored to the parishes, but was 
granted to laymen with the Abbey lands. By 
this perversion of the ancient endowments the 
fabric of the churches suffered neglect, an 
for four centuries the churches have been 
subject to casual patching and infrequent Te 
pair. Fortunately the hand o! the 
‘restorer passed over the unique churches 
of Bedfordshire. 

It can be said that the decay of the county 


churches dates from a period before the vis!- 
tation of Cardinal Pole in 1556. In the reign 
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{ Queen Elizabeth the ruin began to be con- 
spicuous, a few were patched in the early 
seventeenth century, but when, at the time 
of the Civil War the whole country became 
Presbyterian few cared much about the 


structural integrity of religious buildings. 


In the Middle Ages. 


Although the building of churches was 
controlled by the monasteries and cathedral 
administration, the major portion of the 
funds was provided by trade. The social 
nosition of the medieval merchant was 
high ; trade was not considered mean. The 
King, the monks, the priests, the traders, 
ne peasants commingled, and, although 


and tl 


class distinction existed by custom and 
birth, the Church united all. 

The extent to which social influences were 
aiding church work is seen in the establish- 
ment of the guilds and fraternities. Every 
guild had its altar where a priest was 
maintained. The guilds had funds set apart 
for distribution to the poor and _ other 
charitable purposes. 


Regional Disposition. 


Coming to an analysis of the regional 
characteristics, there is first the relative 
position of the county divided by the Ouse 
and surrounded by Hertfordshire, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdonshire, Northampton- 
shire, and Buckinghamshire. The chief 
architectural influences came from Lincoln, 
Ely, Cambridge, St. Albans, and Oxford. 
The central position of the county attracted 
the characteristics of similar buildings in 
the counties surrounding it. The materials 
available for building included Totternhoe 
stone from the quarries owned by _ the 
abbots of St. Albans, sandstone from local 
quarries, clunch flint, rubble, and _ tiles. 
South of the Ouse the majority of the 
churches have square towers; there are 103 
of this type in Bedfordshire. The churches 
with spires number 11, and they form a 
crescent from Leighton Buzzard to Podding- 
ton and thence to Eyeworth. Three of the 
churches are of lesser cathedral] status—i.e., 
Luton, Leighton Buzzard, and St. Paul’s, 
Bedford. Although the churches of Bed- 
fordshire represent the whole evolution cf 
English Gothic, Saxon, Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, Perpendicular, and early 
17th century Gothic, the detail is essentially 
local. In no other part of England, with 
the exception of East Anglia and Somerset, 
do churches exist with so many unique 
features. It can be said that the churches 
of Bedfordshire are unsurpassed for rich 
simplicity of detail. 


Need for Repair. 


Down to the time of the Reformation the 
Bedfordshire churches had had the support 
of the Church and had been helped by 
trade. From that time to the present they 
have been subjected to neglect, owing to 
lack of funds and an unwillingness to re- 
gard them as national monuments. The 
whole aspect of trade and agriculture had 


changed. Bedfordshire was neither a resi- 
dential nor an agricultural county. In 
many respects it lacked the advantages of 
Hertfordshire. 

Examination by experts had shown two 


things—first, the churches were models of 
architectural style; secondly, they were 
worthy of preservation. That they were in 
& bad way and needed immediate repair 
was a matter affecting the whole 
county. It was a responsibility which had 
to be shouldered by all. Funds were needed 
hot to restore but to repair these magni- 
cent structures. The best talent the 
country could find had to be engaged to 
effect the very necessary repairs to roofs 
and walls. In this way it was hoped to 
hand the churches down to posterity in 
practically their original condition. It was 
a duty not to interfere with history, but 
to hand its pages on unsullied by specious 
half-truths. When we consider the beauty 
of the churches, the splendid towers, spires, 
wall paintings, timber roofs, screens, and 
other features, it becomes imperative to 
check the ravages of time and neglect. 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS WE HAVE BEEN ASKED—IV 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, L.R.I.B.A., Associate (late Fellow) Surveyors’ 
Institution, etc 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY OF THE BUILDING CONTRACTOR IF THE EMPLOYER 
NEGLECTS TO MEET THE CERTIFICATE OF THE ARCHITECT? 


GENERALLY there is provision, either by ex- 
press words or by implication, in building 
contracts that the architect’s certificate, 
whether interim or final, shall be a condition 
precedent to any payment; and the onus is 
put upon the contractor of obtaining the 
certificate on which his right to payment 
thus depends. Once a certificate for an instal- 
ment is obtained from the architect the 
general certificate becomes a liquidated de- 
mand creating a debt due from the employer 
to the contractor and entitling him to imme- 
diate payment; subject only to the terms 
of the contract or any special] right which 
may be reserved to the employer thereunder ; 
for instance, the right of holding the amount 
certified as a set-off or counterclaim in re- 
spect to liquidated damages. Further, on 
completion of the work contracted for, pay- 
ment is due automatically to the contractor 
for the balance of the contract price, subject 
to any terms of the contract which postpones 
any portion or proportion thereof; for ex- 
ample, the maintenance clause which pro- 
vides that the employer shall retain a speci- 
fied sum during the term of maintenance 
following completion. 

The contractor, in deciding if, and when, 
there is any debt due to him, must consider 
whether his employer is an individual or a 
corporate body, and inform himself of any 
statutory restrictions bearing on the manner 
in which such a body can enter into con- 
tracts. 

Payment of Variations. 


Where the contractor carries out any varia- 
tions involving additional labour or materials, 
and these have not been the subject of a 
written order by the architect (the contract 
providing that there shall be a written order), 
the contractor is not entitled to payment for 
such additional work excepting as may be 
determined and allowed at the final adjust- 
ment of accounts, and therefore it follows 
that in calculating the amount due to him 
at any previous juncture, he is not entitled 
to consider the amount certified by the archi- 
tect’s last progress or interim certificate as 
including any payment for such additional 
works. That is to say, he may not “ appro- 
priate ’’ any part of the amount certified to 
such additional works. If, however, any 
particular contract fails to provide for the 
architect’s order in writing, then, probably, 
the contractor could ‘‘ appropriate,’”’ that is 
to say, consider the amount certified as re- 
ferring to the whole of the work ordered and 
carried out. 


Employer’s Delay in Performing Covenants of 
the Contract. 

If an employer delays to perform his 
covenants under the contract he is liable in 
damages to the contractor. So if the employer 
neglects to meet the certificate of his archi- 
tect, or renders himself incapable of carrying 
out the contract, then the contractor is, no 
doubt, entitled to abandon the work alto- 
gether, at whatever juncture this state of 
things arises, since there is a breach that 
goes to the root of the contract. He may 
sue the employer for the work done, materials 
supplied, and loss of use of his plant. Of 
course, in taking this step the contractor 
takes the risk if he acts capriciously or with- 
out sufficient evidence, that the employer 
cannot actually complete payment, etc. 

The contractor in most cases is well advised 
to continue with the work whilst taking any 
légal action for payment of the amount due, 
because it must be remembered that usually 
a lawful binding contract can only be re- 
scinded by the consent of both parties there- 
to; and though it is also a general rule that 
where one of the parties repudiates or aban- 
dons the contract the other party may, if he 
pleases, treat such action as a rescission of 
the contract and sue upon it at once, never- 


theless the attitude of the Court to his suit 
will be influenced by the value of the breach 
caused and by the length of the period of 
unexpired time. The Court may decide that 
the action was taken precipitately or prema- 
turely. There is always the chance that the 
employer’s failure to pay may only be due 
to some temporary misfortune from which he 
may shortly recover. Of course, if nothing 
is due to the contractor on account, and the 
employer refuses therefore to pay anything 
on account, that is not a rescission or aban- 
donment of the contract by the employer. 


Incapacity of Employer to Pay. 

In all cases where the breach does not go 
to the root of the contract the contractor 
should invariably complete the work and then 
sue for the contract price and damages, if 
any, in addition. But it may be within the 
knowledge of the contractor that there is 
the intention on the part of the employer to 
abandon the contract; or that there is in- 
capacity on the part of the employer to pay 
as evidenced by his acts or conduct. In 
either case, the contractor has to decide 
whether he will treat it as a partial breach 
(when he will complete the work and sue for 
damages), or as a breach going to the root 
of the contract, and take the risks enumerated 
above by abandoning the work altogether and 
suing on the contract. 

In Freeth v. Burr (1874), L.R. 9, C.P. 208, 
Lord Coleridge, C.J., said ‘‘ The principle 
to be applied in these cases is, whether the 
non-delivery or the non-payment amounts to 
an abandonment of the contract or a refusal 
to perform it on the part of the person so 
making default.’’ 

Ownership of Materials, etc. 

It must be borne in mind that when 
materials, etc., are built into the land by 
the contractor they, under the rule Quicquid 
plantatur solo, solo cedit, become the pro- 
perty of the employer, and the contractor 
holds no lien upon them for non-payment by 
the employer. 

Finally, the question we set out to answer 
is not an easy one. The contractor has in 
any of the circumstances reviewed a difficult 
problem to face; and it may be that he will 
see to it that at an early stage advice is 
sought as to the action he should take in 
order to steer a clear course between Scvila 


and Charybdis. 


STONEWORK AT THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


THe Special Committee of the L.M.B.A. 
concerned with this matter, after studying the 
Memorandum on the Defective Condition of 
the Stonework at the Houses of Parliament 
as presented to Parliament, and the official 
report of the Parliamentary Debate on the 
motion for defraying the costs of the repairs 
to be carried out, made arrangements to 
visit the Houses of Parliament. The mem- 
bers of the Committee were personally con- 
ducted over the buildings by Sir Frank 
Baines, and were afforded every facility for 
inspecting the defective stonework. This in- 
spection impressed the members of the com- 
mittee with the very difficult problem facing 
the Office of Works, and after carefully con- 
sidering the various questions connected with 
the proposals for the restoration as outlined 
in the memorandum, the Committee again 
visited the Houses of Parliament and in- 
spected the stonework generally under the 
guidance of the clerk of works and carefully 
noted the pinnacle to the New Palace Yard 
front which has been reproduced in Stan- 
cliffe stone. The Committee afterwards 
visited the Land Registry Office in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where Stancliffe stone has been 
exposed to the London atmosphere for about 
twenty-five years. 





ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS: 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions and answers, but cannot 
accept responsibility for contributed replies , especially on 
jegal matters. 

May we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
queries on paper of a size easily filed, and written as 
legibly as possible, or, better still, in typewriting ?—Ep, 


Contract Question. 

Srr,—TI should be glad of your advice on the 
following matter : 

A fixed date is agreed on for the completion 
of the building of a house. After the con- 
tract is signed and the work commenced, 
various alterations and variations are intro 
duced and carried ont; patent wall coverings 
are used in lieu of plaster, oak floors in 
lieu of deal, oak in staircase in lieu of deal, 
and the doors and linings are purchased by the 
client, involving the enlarging of openings and 
many other smaller additions. Does the 
original date stand or not? 

Constant READER. 


Lifts. 
L[Rerpty ro ‘“‘ Mercuant,”’ Janvary 20.) 
Srr,—Your correspondent’s query depends 
for an answer very much upon the price of 
current for power in the neighbourhood con- 
cerned. With cheap current the electric lift 
can compete with all types for heavy work, 
but if current is dear, an hydraulic lift may 
prove the more economical in running for 
very heavy goods work. 
ELEVATOR. 


Cubing. 

Sir,—The number of large buildings which 
are constructed on reinforced concrete rafts, 
in lieu of carrying down foundations to a 
firm bottom, appears to be on the increase. 
What should be the method of measuring 
such buildings for an approximate estimate 
by cube? It is obviously unsound to measure 
from the top of the concrete, since it is of 
considerably more expensive nature than 
ordinary concrete, and it is also obviously 
erring on the other side to measure to the 
approximate depth that would be occupied by 
normal footings, since the arrangement is 
designed for economy over other methods. 
Has this matter received official considera- 
tion? It appears to be important since so 
many competition schemes depend for their 
award largely upon a question of cost, based 
on measurement by cube. 

Cusist. 


Damp Stains on Inside Wall. 
Repty to “G. B. P.,”” January 27.] 
Srr,—1 think there is no doubt that the 
stains are caused by the gas fumes. Some 
years ago I had the same experience in an 
old house I purchased. I had a gas circula- 
tor fitted in the basement kitchen and the 
vent connected to the flue from the range. 
A plumber who had worked for a very well- 
known firm in the West End told me he had 
known of other similar cases. On his advice 
I attempted no remedy, but perhaps your 
correspondent might strip off the damaged 
plastering and replace with Portland cement 
rendering 
F. J. Forsver, A.R.1.B.A. 
Sirn,—The reason of the damp patches in 
question is probably because the kitchen 
chimney is not used as such. Possibly if a 
coal fire were used, this would dry up any 
moisture or damp which finds its way down 
the chimney and collects in the gathering of 
the flues. The gas-cooker and gas-circulator 
do not give sufficient heat to absorb the 
moisture which finds its way through the 
brickwork. The patches should be cut out and 
re-rendered with damp-proof compound, and 
if the brickwork is charged too much with 
damp, it should either be cut out and rebuilt 
with new dry bricks or dried by means of a 
blow-lamp. 
FRANK Jay. 
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Testing ‘‘ Made’’ Ground. 

Sir,—Il am erecting a steel-framed build- 
ing on made ground which has stood about 
20 years or more. An average load on a 
stanchion is about 200 tons. Could you tell 
me of a practical test to make on the ground 
to find its bearing capacity? 

J. R. G. 


Roman Catholic Churches. 

Srr,—I should be glad to get in touch 
with any standard works describing such 
Roman Catholic ritual and practice that 
affects the planning of churches for this 
Communion. I believe there are certain 
fixed arrangements for such things as the 
number of steps to chancel and sanctuary, 
and similar features of which I am not in- 
formed, 

UNINFORMED. 


Standard Sizes of Bricks. 
|[Repty to ‘‘ Bricks,’’ JANUARY 27. 

Sir,—I am afraid it would cause something 
like a revolution in the brick industry to 
alter the present standard size of brick to 
2in. just because some people have a fancy 
for that size. Beyond a doubt they make 
very neat and fascinating brickwork, and all 
manner of designs and patterns can be made 
with them. They are largely used in the 
U.S.A., where the standard brick in Michi- 
gan and Illinois is 8in. by 35 1n. by 24 in., 
and in New York City, 7$ in. by 34 in. by 
21n., although other sizes are used accord- 
ing to the style, design, and class of building. 
If the bricks were made longer to make up 
the equal bulk of the English standard brick, 
the only bond that could be used to be effec- 
tive would be that termed in U.S.A. “ re- 
pressed’? Roman size. I do not think brick- 
layers would make any allowance for this 
output in laying bricks of a smaller size. A 
brick of whatever size 1s a brick to tli¢m, 
and I rather think their contention would be 
that it takes as much time and attention to 
lay a smaller size brick as a larger one. 

FRANK JAY. 


LAW REPORTS 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice Tomlin.) 
Ancient Lights Action. 
Griffin v. Clisby. 

In this action Mr. Harold Griffin, a sur- 
veyor, of Chilterton-road, Tooting Bec, 
sought an injunction to restrain the defen 
dant, Mr. E. T. Clisby, of Frith-street. 
Soho; from building at 29, Montpelier-place, 
Knightsbridge, London, so as to cause a 
nuisance by obstructing the lights at the 
back of 18, Montpelier-road, a house which 
the plaintiff had purchased from a Mr 
Smith after it was known that the defen 
dant had contemplated making extensions 
to his premises. Mr. Griffin also asked for 
a mandatory injunction ordering the defen- 
dant to pull down. 

Mr. Millard Tucker appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. R. Fortune for the defen- 
dant. 

The facts of the case sufticiently appear 
from the following judgment. 

Mr. Justice Tomlin, in giving judgment, 
said the sill of one of the plaintiff's win- 
dows was just above the yard level. There 
was a light in a door beside it, and a win- 
dow on each of the three floors above. The 
front of the house was somewhat dark, 
being overlooked, but the back part was 
light until this wall went up five times as 
high as a previous 6-ft. wall. In February 
last Mr. Roberts, the defendant’s surveyor, 
communicated with Mr. Smith and sent to 
his agents a party-wall notice. There were 
further notices and an amended notice, and 
when the plaintiff bought the house the title 
to damages for possible obstruction was 
transferred to him. When, upon the counter- 
notice, surveyors were appointed to deal 
with the difference, the defendant was not 
entitled to proceed to remove the old wall 
or build in its place until the matter had 
been adjudicated. When Mr. Griffin went 
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to see the statutory tenant he was 
astonished to find the new wal) Up. The 
building had been erected before the expiry 
of the statutory notice under the Act, The 
defendant's answer to a claim for mandg. 
tory order was that the plaintiff had peep 
“lying by.”” His Lordship had been ty 
see the house. The defendant's wal] Was 
28 ft. high, at a distance of 10 ft. The 
light to the two upper windows was not 
diminished, but the staircase light had 
become insufficient. For kitchen ses the 
kitchen would now require artificial light 
The defendant said the Court should merely 
order damages. His Lordship did not think 
so. The damage was of such a kind as to 
alter the character of the house 

His Lordship found that a case of nuisance 
by obstruction of light having been made 
out, the plaintiff was entitled to a map. 
datory order for the reduction of the offend. 
ing building to such an extent that no 
nuisance would be occasioned. He made a 
declaration to that effect, and counsel must 
consult to see whether the parties could 
agree as to the extent of the pulling down. 
After that the ultimate form of the order 
could be defined. If the parties could not 
agree the Court itself would appoint a sur. 
veyor. Plaintiff would have the costs of 
the action. 

Judgment was entered accordingly. 


Kinc’s Benca Drviston. 
(Before Mr. Justice Mackinnon.) 
Action by Architects for Breach of Contract. 
Lanchester, Lucas and Lodge v. Weybridge 
Urban District Council. 

In this case Messrs. Lanchester,, Lucas 
and Lodge (formerly Lanchester, Rickards 
and Lucas), architects, sought to recover 
from the Weybridge U.D.C. damages for 
alleged breach of contract in connection with 
their employment by the Council for a hous- 
ing scheme. 

Mr. Graham Mauld, for the plaintiffs, 
said by writing under seal of January 5th, 
1920, the defendants employed his clients to 
varry out the lay-out scheme of their Old 
Palace Gardens estate for the purpose of 
erecting houses for the working classes, and 
as architects for the erection of such num- 
ber of houses as from time to time should 
be determined by the Council. Plaintiffs 
accepted the appointment and prepared a 
lay-out scheme, and they also prepared speci- 
fications of houses that were intended to 
be built, and did a great deal of work 
negotiating with the defendants and the 
Ministry of Health and various contractors. 
Ten houses of the one hundred intended to 
be built as an instalment were actually 
erected, and later plaintiffs received 10- 
structions to proceed with the erection of 
47 houses, and these were now being built. 
In June, 1926, however, the Council em 
ployed other architects to erect 100 houses 
on the estate, which were additional to the 
ten and the forty-seven, and it was of this 
that plaintiffs complained as a breach of 
contract. 

For the Council 1t was contended that 
plaintiffs’ appointment related to houses 
erected under the Addison scheme, and that 
it came to an end on the termination of 
that scheme. They denied any breach of 
contract. 

Mr. Justice Mackinnon, in giving ind 
ment, said there was nothing in the word- 
ing of the plaintiffs’ contract to limit it 
the erection of houses under any particular 
scheme or any particular Act: it was in clear 
terms quite generally for the erection 0 
such number of houses as might be deter 
mined by the Council from time to time 
upon the Old Palace Gardens land. He also 
did not agree with the Council that plain 
tiffs’ contract had been mutually cancelled. 
Plaintiffs, therefore, still had the right 
act as architects for any houses the Council 
might determine to erect in June, 1926, 
when they employed the other architects 
to erect 100 houses. The claim for damage 
must succeed, and he awarded them * 

Judgment accordingly. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


BUILDING OPERATIONS AND COLLATERAL 
SECURITY 


BuILDING operations require ready money, 
and when that is not immediately available, 
the raising of money by giving security is 
sometimes resorted to; and the money can be 
raised on two kinds of security : either upon 
chattels upon the premises, or by a mortgage 
of the land and premises themselves; but 
sometimes both these kinds of security are 
offered, and then the greatest care must be 
exercised in drawing the forms of charge, as 
confusion may easily arise, as is shown by 
the recent case Stott and Another v. Shaw 
and Lee at present only reported in the 
Weekly Notes, January 14, 1928. 

In 1910 one Thornley bought from one 
Stott (the executors of whom were the 
plaintiffs in this action) some land, and he 
had further borrowed certain sums from 
Stott which had been expended in building a 
laundry upon the land. In 1913 Thornley 
owed Stott £1,000, which was secured in 
part by mortgages of the land and laundry 
premises, and in part by a bill of sale of 
the chattels upon the premises. In June, 
1925, a further loan from Stott to Thornley 
of £600 was arranged, on condition that a 
new mortgage and a fresh bill of sale should 
be granted comprising that sum as well as 
the sums already owing. The £600 had not 
been paid to Thornley personally but to a 
creditor of his at the request of Thornley. 

In pursuance of the agreement on July 1, 
1925, a bill of sale was given by Thornley, 
in which it was provided that in considera- 
tion of the sum of £1,600 paid by Stott to 
Thornley on June 24, 1925, Thornley assigned 
to Stott, his executors, administrators and 
assigns the chattels on the said premises as 
security for the payment of the £1,600, and 
Thornley undertook to pay the principal sum 
with interest on December 24, 1925. On the 
same date also, in pursuance of the above 
agreement, an indenture of mortgage was 
executed whereby it was provided that in 
consideration of the sum of £1,600 paid by 
Stott, the mortgagee, to Thornley, the mort- 
gagor, on June 24, 1925, the mortgagor there- 
by covenanted with the mortgagee to pay to 
him on December 24, 1925, the sum of £1,600 
with interest, and that subject to the right 
of the mortgagee to require repayment of the 
principal sum on December 24, 1925, or at 
any time thereafter, the principal money 
should be repaid by instalments in certain 
amounts at periods named. It will be seen 
those documents included the advance of 
£1,000 really made before this date. 

Stott died December 10, 1926, and on 
January 21, 1927, Messrs. Shaw & Lee, 
ereditors of Thornley, recovered judgment 
against Thornley, and under a writ of fi fa 
seized the chattels on the above premises to 
satisfy their debt of £157 and upwards. In 
interpleader proceedings in the County Court 
the executors of Stott claiming under the 
bill of sale were made plaintiffs, and Shaw 
and Lee, the execution creditors, defendants. 
In the County Court judgment was given 
for the plaintiffs, and the execution creditors 
appealed to a Divisional Court. 

Two points were re'ied upon by the defen- 
dants, the execution creditors, as making the 
bill of sale void : (1) That under section 8 of 
the Bills of Sale Act, 1882, the consideration 
Was not duly stated since it stated that the 
consider.tion was £1,600, whereas only £600 
of that s m had been paid on the date named 
in the bill June 24, 1925, and (2) that the 
registration was void under section 10, sub- 
section °) of the Bills of Sale Act, 1878, 
to ause it had been “ made or given subject 

_& defeasance or condition... not con- 
and in the body thereof,” the ground of 
s objection being that the bill of sale pro- 


vided for repayment of the money on a 
certain date, whereas the collateral mortgage 
gave the grantor the right to pay by instal- 
ments, subject:o the right of the grantee to 
require repayment on the same date as that 
named in the bill. 

The report states that the Divisional Court, 
not without hesitation, dismissed the appeal. 

On the first point the Court held that, 
although no money had in fact been paid by 
the grantee to the grantor on that date, it 
was clear that the sum mentioned was due 
from the grantor to the grantee, and the 
bargain between the parties was that it 
should be treated as the sum in respect of 
which the bill was given, and thus the con- 
sideration was stated with substantial accu- 
racy according to its legal and business effect 
(Credit Co. v. Pott, 1880, 6 Q.B.D. 295). 

The second point was that which probably 
gave the most difficulty, but the Court held 
that there was not a defeasance or condition 
which would render registration void, for 
although the mortgage gave the grantee a 
right to sue for instalments if he did not 
require payment on the date named, it did 
not interfere with his right to require pay- 
ment on that date or affect the right of the 
grantor to redeem or the right of the grantee 
to seize, and thus did not substantially alter 
the bill of sale. The Court distinguished the 
case of Edwards v. Marcus (1894, 1 Q.B. 587). 
There a husband and wife had given a bill 
of sale on certain chattels to secure £300 and 
simple interest, but on the same day and to 
secure the same debt the wife had mortgaged 
a reversionary interest for the same sum and 
with interest at the same rafe but compound 
and not simple interest. As in the case we 
are considering both instruments were part 
of the same transaction, and the Court of 
Appeal held that this was a condition which 
should have appeared in the bill as it affected 
the position of the grantors, for the debt could 
not be discharged urtil the grantee had been 
paid compound interest under the mortgage 
given by the wife. In the same case it was 
held that any condition prejudicial to either 
the grantor or the grantee was within the 
meaning of the section. 

These points may appear technical, but 
they are of great importance, as in connec- 
tion with such transactions, third parfies, 
such as execution creditors, come in, and 
where two forms of security are offered, one 
of which is a bill of sale, care should be 
taken that any condition which may affect 
the position of the parties as regards the 
security duly appears in the bill of sale. 


The Year’s Building: Sheffield and 
Manchester. 


The Sheffield City Architect’s report upon 
building developments is made up to the end 
of March in each year. The figures for the 
period ending March, 1927, showed that 2,714 
houses had been erected for the 12 months 
under review. During the eight subsequent 
months 1,423 further houses were completed 
and it will thus be seen that there has been a 
considerable falling off in the rate of building. 
The best month was in September, when 
exactly 300 houses were completed. For 
November the figure fell to 76. At a recent 
meeting of the Manchester Improvement and 
Buildings Committee it was announced that 
the estimated cost of the building operations 
sanctioned by the Committee from Novemher 1, 
1926, to October 31, 1927, was £2.962.255, a 
figure which represents an appreciable increase 
in the rateable value of the property within 
the city area. The buildings approved by the 
Committee included 3,366 houses. 





INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, 
1927 


THeRe was a _ marked similarity 
between industrial conditions at the 
commencement of the year 1926 and 
those prevailing at the present moment, 
that is to say, there were signs in 
1926 that an improvement might be ex- 
pected if no untoward events occurred, and 
all hands would unite and man the pumps 
and assist in bringing the vessel of State, 
battered by the war, safely into port. Un- 
toward events, however, did occur in the 
form of the general strike, lasting nine or 
ten days, and the coal stoppage, lasting 
nearly seven months, and the hopes of im- 
provement held out until May of that year 
were dispelled, and the trade of the coun 
try received a set back from which many 
people thought recovery would hardly be 
possible. The pessimists, however, were 
mistaken, and it surely is a testimonial to 
our industrial system that in the period we 
are about to review, which covers little 
more than 13 months since the termination 
of the coal dispute, the country stands in as 
favourable a position, if not in a more 
favourable position, than it did in 1926, 
before industrial troubles came to a head. 
The loss of capital and of trade, impossible 
to estimate, and the loss of working days 
amongst the disputants, 162,230,000 working 
days, have set us back a year, or may he 
much longer in the future, but we have 
regained our feet and are once again plod- 
ding on the upward incline. Was it only 
our footing that we lost and not our senses? 
We have said that there is a marked 
similarity between conditions prevailing 
early in 1926 and those prevailing now, 
but there is an equally marked difference. 
In 1926, unrest and discontent with 
economic conditions fructified into strife. 
but in the midst of the coal stoppage the 
first helpful note was struck by the Presi- 
dent of the Trade Union Congress, Mr. 
George Hicks, at the Congress, when he 
first pointed out that employers and trade 
unionists alike recognised that the toilsome 
and difficult period we were passing through 
was merely transitional, and much fuller 
use could be made of the -machinery for 
joint consultation and negotiation berween 
employers and employed, and advocated a 
direct exchange of views between representa- 
tives of the great organised bodies which 
should bring both sides face to face with 
hard realities and, moreover, advocated this 
course in face of any allegations which 
might be made that essential principles of 
trade unionism might be sacrificed. It is 
now common knowledge that Sir Alfred 
Mond, acting upon this suggestion on 
November 23, in a letter to Mr. Citrine, 
while explaining that no single organisation 
of employers existed which could take the 
initiative, as representing a representative 
group of some 24 employers invited the 
General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress to meet them in conference, that this 
invitation wag accepted and that at the 
present time representatives, who it is 
estimated, represent £1,000,000,000 of 
capital, are in conference with the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress dis- 
cussing such questions as the effect of 
national taxation and rates upon the 
development of industry; the causes of trade 
disputes and the best way of avoiding them; 
participation in the proceeds of industry on 
the basis that the worker is not merely 
entitled to a fixed percentage or wage, but 
interested in the general prosperity of his 
industrv; the creation of some Permanent 
Standing Committee to meet for consulta- 
tion from time to time on topics affecting 
industry. ’ 

We think, therefore, we are correct in 
saying that if there is a resemblance 
between the actual economic conditions at 
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the present moment and those prevailing 
before the general strike, there is a marked 
difference in the attitude of those concerned 
in industrial problems, and that hope for 
the future may be derived not only from 
the statistics of the past year but from a 
spirit of peace in industry. In place of the 
162,230,000 working days lost from stoppage 
of work owing to trade disputes in 1926, we 
find in 1927 but 1,180,000 working days lost, 
the smallest number recorded in the whole 
period of 40 years for which statistics are 
available. 
Unemployment. 

Turning now to the statistics for the year 
we will commence with unemployment. The 
figures require careful analysis to obtain 
true results, owing to one or more disturb- 
ing factors. The Labour Gazette states that 
the outstanding feature of the employment 
situation in 1927 was that in spite of acute 
depression in some important industries the 
average number of persons actually in em- 
reached a higher level than in 
any previous year, whilst the average 
annual percentage rate of unemployment 
among insured persons fell to a lower level 
than in any year since 1920, when the 
scheme of unemployment insurance was ex- 
The annual percentages are given 


ployment 


tended. 


as under: 
1921, 17 per cent. 1925, 11.3 per cent. 
1922, 14.3 1926, 12.5 
Bee Bact *' os 1927, 9.7 


1924, 10.3 

1921 and 1926 were years in which there 
were disputes in the mining industry, and 
in those years the persons excluded from un 
employment benefit by reason of trade dis- 
putes in that industry are omitted from the 
ahove table. 

lt is a significant fact that in 1926, taking 
the figures for April, immediately before the 
great trouble from disputes began, the per- 
centage of persons wholly or temporarily un- 
emploved was §$.4, or very nearly the 
annual average for 1927, those percentages 
including the coal mining industry. From 
that date the percentage rapidly rose, and 
we find that it was not until April, 1927, 
that it had again fallen to the same level, 
viz., 9.4. The signilicance we attach to 
these figures is this—that while in some 
quarters blame is laid upon the industrial 
system or upon the Government for the 
present condition of unemployment, the 
figures show that industrial disputes were 
the real cause, and set back employment 
some twelve months. 

The total number of insured persons whose 
unemployment books were lodged at employ 
ment exchanges on December 19, 1927, was 
1.194.305, a decrease of 237,535 as compared 
with December 20, 1926, and of 48,782 as com- 
pared with December 21, 1925, but the Zahbour 


Gazette states that the improvement 
in employment is not truly indicated 
in these figures, since the increase in 
the total number of insured persons 


was 239.000 between July, 1925, and 
July, 1927, or 90.000 in the twelve months 
July, 1926, to July, 1927. We also gather 
that if the coal mining industry was ex- 
cluded the fieures would be more favourable 
as regards the percentage of unemployment. 


Rates of Wages. 

In the space of this article it is impossible 
to give an accurate account of the changes 
of rates of wages, owing to the many classes 
excluded from the statistics and other con- 
siderations. We therefore must content 
ourselves by saving that in the industries 
for which statistics are available the changes 
reported during the year resulted in an 
aggregate net reduction of £389,000 in the 
weekly full-time wages of over 1.850.090 
workpeople, and in a net increase of £30,400 
in those of 280.000 workpeople. Possibly the 
best idea of the subject is given in a sum- 
marv in the Gazette, which states that from 
all the information in the possession of the 
Department, it would appear that at the 
end of 1927 the weekly full-time rates vf 
wages of those classes of workpeople for 
whom particulars are available, including 
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agricultural labourers, were between 70 and 
75 per cent. on average above the level of 
the corresponding rates for August, 1924. 
compared with 75 per cent. at the end of 
1925. This makes it necessary to consider 
the cost of living, as this bears on the 
value of wages, and in certain industries 
reductions or increases are regulated by 
cost of living and other sliding scales. 


Cost of Living. 


The mean percentage increase over the 
level of July, 1914, appears to have been 67} 
for all items as compared with 72 per cent. 
in 1926, so where full-time rates of wages are 
obtainable the decrease in the cost of living 
would appear to put the wage earner in a 
slightly better position, despite any fall in 
the rates of wages. 


Hours of Labour. 


18.650 workpeople had an average increase 
of 3.5 hours per week, and 1,650 a reduction 
of 4.7 hours per week, this representing an 
aggregate net increase in weekly hours of 
59,000. In 1926 the aggregate increase in 
weekly hours was. 3,985,000; 934.000 work- 
people having their hours increased and 340 
their hours reduced. 


Trade Disputes. 


We have already alluded to the reduction 
in trade disputes, but the figures are so 
styiking, as well as gratifying, that we must 
refer to them in some detail. The number 
of disputes causing stoppages of work was 
303, the smallest number ever recorded in 
the 40 years covered by the statistics, but 
this figure alone is not significant, as in 
1926 the number of disputes was but 323, but 
they directly involved 2,724,000 workpeople, 
and 10,000 indirectly, and the loss of work- 
ing days was the highest ever recorded, 
162.230,000. The 303 disputes of 1927 but 
directly affected 89,000 workpeople and 
18,000 indirectly, and the loss of working 
days was but 1,180,000, again the lowest 
ever recorded, All the figures create a 
record, and we trust it may be a record yet 
to be beaten. The stormy events of the last 
few years culminated in a loss of wages and 
working days in 1926 which exceeded any 
previous years, but it is to be hoped the loss 
has impressed all classes with the necessity 
of a spirit of conciliation in all walks of 
life, industrial or otherwise. In this con- 
nection a feeling is growing up that some 
interest in the industry they are engaged in 
should be given to the workpeople employed, 
und much has been written and said about 
schemes of co-partnership. There is one 
uspect of this question which appears to us 
to require consideration. The trade unions 
consider the weapon of the strike an essen- 
tial one, at any rate to have in reserve. 
if it is only to be used as a last 


even 

resort, and as has been known ever since 
the ever Case, they have frankly 
admitted that such co-partnership 


schemes as have hitherto been adopted or sug- 
gested tend to sap the loyalty of their mem- 
bers. The reason of this appears to be that 
in such schemes the portion of the profits 
assigned to the men usually takes the form 
of shares or investment in the undertaking. 
and the men in the event of an industrial 
dispute are anxious as to the position of 
their shares. It may even be that one of 
the underlying objects of some of these 
schemes has been the attachment of the 
men to a particular undertaking. If greater 
confidence is to be inspired between em- 
plovers and employed it appears that the 
present objection of the trade unions to co- 
partnership schemes could be met were the 
profits assigned to the men to be paid out 
to the men in cash at as frequent intervals 
as the profits can conveniently be ascer- 
tained, leaving the men free to invest or 
spend such sums at their own discretion as 
any other shareholder. We make this sug- 
gestion with some diffidence merely to re 
ceive consideration by those engaged in 
industrv, because, although it appears to be 
generally admitted that co-partnership 
affords one of the best means of securing 
co-operation and stimulating both good feel- 
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ing and increased output, so far the objec. 
tion raised by the trade unions as to its 
effect on the ultimate right to strike 
appears hardly to have received siifficient 
attention. 


The Building Trade.. 


No useful statistics can be derived from 
the Zabour Gazette in regard to the building 
trade in particular, as in most of the tables 
it is not dealt with exclusively, but grouped 
with allied industries, and the returns have 
never been very complete, but 1927 appears 
to have been a year without particular ip- 
cident, except the weather, which, of course. 
was very bad for the trade in December, 
although the householder may read with 
grim irony that with plumbers December 
was not so slack as the December of 1926. 

The building trade during the past few 

years has occupied a position by itself, as 
it has indirectly been subsidised in connec- 
tion with the subsidising of houses, and the 
shortage of houses found the trade under- 
staffed, so when other trades were slack and 
disorganised, it had its hands full to supply 
the national needs, and it is unnecessary 
to say here with what success it has ful- 
filled that task. As regards the building 
trade, the eye has rather to be carried for- 
ward than directed to the statistics of the 
past, and the question is, what will be its 
future? With the reduction of housing sub 
sidies and the supply of houses approaching 
the demand, it can hardly expect to be kept 
at the high pressure it has worked under 
since the termination of the war, indepen- 
dent of general economic conditions, and it 
may be more subject to fluctuations. But 
one thing seems certain, and that is, that 
its prosperity will depend upon the pros- 
perity of the community as a_ whole. 
Arrears of housing have still to be made 
up, and if a recovery of trade should now 
begin to set in, there should be plenty of 
work for the building trade in the future. 
When the housing problem is finally solved, 
if money is more plentiful, the insanitary 
areas will call for the first attention, and 
the demolition and reconstruction of those 
areas will not only afford work, but will 
also tend to continue housing schemes, as 
the two processes are complementary. 
Trade has for so long a period not known 
what prosperity really means that should 
a real revival take place in trade we 
imagine a good deal of deferred expenditure 
on business premises will also take place. 

As we have said, there are signs that 

trade prosperity may return; the latest 
figures relating to exports are very satisfac- 
tory, and the way the nation has made good 
since the disastrous events of 1916, is an- 
other indication of great vitality, but good- 
will between employers and employed is the 
only atmosphere which can encourage 
growth, and if we set our minds to improv- 
ing our own industrial system and _ let 
others experiment with chimerical ideal 
states on a communistic and socialistic basis, 
we cannot but think that a happier era lies 
before us than we have experienced for 
many years past. 


Empire Timbers. 

An exhibition indicating the 
utilisation of Overseas Empire timbers 1 
industry will be held at the Exhibition 
Pavilion of the Imperial Institute from 
February 3 to April 30. This exhibition 1s 
the second of a series arranged to direct 
attention to specific resources of the Empire 
with the object of increasing the usage 0! 
Empire raw materials in this country. 
Samples of selected timbers from some 0! the 
Dominions and Colonies will be shown in c 4 
junction with the articles which can he aad 
from them. The exhibition will be of spec’ 
interest to architects, builders, cabinet 
makers, etc. An important feature head _ 
exhibition will consist of exhibits lustre, 
ing the work carried out at the Imperia! 
Forestry Institute, University of Oxfor 3 
the Forest Products Research Laborato’ 
(Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search) at Princes Risborough; and at t™ 
Imperial Institute. 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS—IV 


By A. M. Gites, B.Sc., A.I.Struct.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
DraGRAMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS By M. R. DuMVILLE. 


HYDRAULICS— (continued). 


Ir is a common saying that ‘‘ Water finds 
.. own level.” The truth of this can be 
jmonstrated by a very simple experiment. 
several vessels of different shapes and sizes 
we arranged so that they may be in com- 
munication with one another by a pipe.join- 
og their bases. Now pour water into any 
we of them. It will flow along the com- 
nunicating pipe and rise in each vessel. 
After you have finished emptying water into 
ne of the vessels; it will be found that it 
sat the same horizontal level in each vessel. 

This applies to all bodies of water wher- 
ever there is a direct communication between 
chem. In a water installation the water in 
the pipes will try to reach the same level 
1s that in the cistern or reservoir. It there- 
fore follows that, before any heat is applied, 
the water in the expansion pipe is level with 
the water in the cistern, and consequently 
me must always make sure that the expan- 
sion pipe rises well above the water in the 
cistern. 

Experiment. 

We can illustrate the attempt of water to 
find its own level by the foliowing experi- 
ment (see Fig. 11). 

Fic. 11. 

A large tub of sand has a light jar A 
packed in it. This is at first arranged so 
that the top of the jar may be just above 


FIG.U. 
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the level of the sand. Water is then poured 
slowly and carefully into the sand. Jt will 
spread itself through the sand and try to 
get to the same horizontal level. There will 
therefore be an upward pressure on the 
bottom of the small jar, and this will be 
sufficient to force it up out of the sand. 
Ezample.—Suppose the basement floor of 
a house, built in waterlogged soil, is 7 ft. 
below the water level, and that the floor is 
2 ft. by 10 ft. Find the total upward pres- 
sure on the floor. 
The area of the floor 
12 x 10 = 120 sq. ft 
17,280 sq. inches. 
00 each square inch, due to the 7 ft. 
head,” there is an upward pressure of 3 1b 
Therefore total upward pressure 
= 17,280 x 3 |b. 
. = Just over 23 tons. 
This suggests, then, that when a building 


S erected on or near waterlogged soil, ar- 


fangements should be made to withstand this 
pressure, 





. Hydraulic Ram. 
wae of the force of gravity, wuter 
= T° Sows downhill, and the velocity with 
eh It travels depends upon the gradient, 


= upon the vertical fall, or ‘‘ head.” Now, 
ane Walter possesses energy and this 
te og be made to do work. If the flow 
pod ~? , suddenly stopped, it loses its 
ep lich, as we have seen in the pre- 
tides br — exerts a big pressure on the 
thee pipe. If, close to the place 
orce orn, We? is stopped, the pressure can 

open a valve, water will flow through 


* until -all the energy has been exhausted. 


The valve then closes, and the water will 
flow on again past it, gathering speed and 
therefore another supply of energy. It is 
again suddenly stopped and more water 
forced up through the valve. By a very 
simple method this process can be continued. 

We find it put to practical use in the 
hydraulic ram, by which a small head of 
water can raise a quantity of water to a 











considerable height. The principle of the 
hydraulic ram is shown in Fig. 12. 
Fic. 12. 

Water flows down pipe P under a small 
working ‘‘ head.’’ It escapes through valve 
V,, the valve V, being p aol hen the 
water has reached a certain speed it automati- 
cally closes valve V, and the sudden increase 
in pressure opens valve V,. Water now flows 
through valve V, until the pressure is ex- 
hausted, when the air in the air chamber 
forces down valve V,, and water again flows 
through valve V,, which has, in the mean- 
time, opened. This process is continued, and 
water is forced up the delivery pipe into the 
cistern. There is a relation for calculating 
the delivery of water into the cistern, viz., 
the number of gallons per minute forced into 
the cistern equals the ratio of the working 
head to the total lift, multiplied by half the 
number of gallons that flow through valve 
V, per minute. 

The hydraulic ram is largely used in the 
colonies, and a case is on record where a 
working head of 10 ft. has raised water over 
300 ft. through three miles of piping. 

The Bramah Press. 

Though water is practically incompressible, 
it can and does transmit pressure, and this 
is the principle of the Bramah Press and 
the hydraulic testing machine. 

Experiment. 
Fic. 13. 

In this diagram (Fig. 13) we have two 

tubes joined by a pipe P. They contain 


FIG.13. 














water. The area of cross-section of the piston 
at A is, say, one square inch, and the weight 
on it 4 lb. Therefore we have a pressure 
at A of 4 lb. per sq. in. This pressure is 
transmitted through the water and is exerted 
upon every square inch of the piston at B. 
Suppose this area of cross-section is 7 
square inches, then there is a total upward 
pressure at B of 28 lb., and therefore to 
prevent the piston at B from moving upwards 
a 28-lb. weight must be placed upon it. 

We conclude from this that if the weight 
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at A be larger than 4 lb., then the pressure 
transmitted to B will be larger than 28 lb., 
and therefore the piston at B will be pushed 
upwards. From this it is an easy step to the 
explanation of the hydraulic press (the 


























Bramah Press), and the hydraulic testing 
machine; for suppose that above the 28 Ib. 
weight at B we have a fixed piston, then, by 
increasing the pressure at A we shall subject 
the weight at B to a compression between the 
two pistons. 

Fre. 14. 

In Fig. 14, which is a diagrammatic illus- 
tration of the Bramah Press, water is the 
liquid used for transmitting pressure. ‘The 
pressure at A is increased by means of a lever 
arm movable around pivot D. (The action of 
this will be appreciated when we deal with 
mechanics.) This pressure is transmitted to 
the chamber in which the piston B is housed. 
This piston is forced upwards and compresses 
between itself and the cross head C anything 
that 1s placed on the platform. Of course, to 
maintain the pressure a non-return valve must 
be placed at the end of the pipe connecting 
the pump to the piston chamber. 


The Hydraulic Testing Machine. 
Fia. 15. 


This machine (Fig. 15) is used for testing 
the compressive strength of stones, such as. 
granite, sandstone, or limestone. It is also: 
used for testirg concrete, as well as reinforced 
columns, etc. The test sample of stone is 
usually a cube of 4 in. or 6 in. side. 

The illustration (Fig. 15) depicts the 
M.A.N. 100-ton testing machine. Above the 
cross-head is a compartment containing 
distilled water, and the pressure exerted by 
the lower platform, which works in a manner 
similar. to that shown in Fig. 14, upon the 
test specimen 1s transmitted to the distilled 

| 





FIG.i5. 
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water which has connected to it two pressure 
gauges. These have been calibrated so as to 
give us a graduated reading up to 100 tons. 
The general working of the machine will be 
understood hy studying the illustration. 
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POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAW 
OF LANDLORD AND TENANT—XV. 


COVENANTS AND STATUTORY LIABILITIES OTHER THAN 
MAKING-UP STREETS. 


In the last two articles we have considered 
the liabilities imposed by covenants in leases 
and agreements as respects the making-up of 
streets both in the country and in the metro- 
politan area, but it is obvious that those are 
not the only statutory liabilities which may 
become imposed upon lessees and tenants by 
virtue of covenants in the tenancy agreements. 
It would be too large a subject in the space of 
an article to set out the various statutory pro- 
visions in the great number of Acts which 
impose obligations upon an owner of property 
which may bevome transferred to the 
shoulders of the tenant by the use of certain 
words in covenants in the tenancy agreement, 
but we can draw attention to one class of 
cases from which a useful principle can be 
drawn. 

Under section 101 of the Factory Act, 1901, 
an underground bakehouse can only be used 
after January 1, 1904, if certified by the 
district council to be suitable for the 
purpose, but subsection (8) provides that 
where any place has been let as a 
bakehouse and the certificate cannot be ob- 
tained unless structural alterations are made 
and the occupier alleges that the whole or 
part of the expenses of the alterations ought 
to be borne by the owner he may apply to 
a court of summary jurisdiction and that 
court may make such order concerning the 
expenses and their apportionment as appears 
to the court to be just and equitable under 
the circumstances of the case, regard being 
had to the terms of any contract between 
the parties, or, in the alternative, the court 
at the request of the occupier may determine 
the lease. __In Goldstein v. Hollingsworth 
(1904, 2 K.B. 578; The Builder, Septem- 
ber 17, 1904) the lessee and occupier of a 
bakehouse had made such an application to 
the court of summary jurisdiction, but his 
lease contained a covenant that he should 
pay ‘‘all existing and future impositions and 
outgoings,’ and the magistrate had refused 
to make an apportionment, as he held that 
the expenses in question were covered by the 
covenant. A Divisional Court upheld’ this 
decision, holding on the authority of 
Foulger v. Arding (1902, 1 K.B. 761: The 
Builder, March 22, 1902) that the expenses 
were an imposition or outgoing and that 
had the magistrate apportioned them the 
— could have brought an action against 
A essee to gwd +. sum apportioned 

S case was followed by Morris v. Beal, 
1904 (1904, 2 K.B. 585). “There the aa 
trate had in similar circumstances made an 
apportionment, but on the ground that the 
ee were not an “ outgoing.’’ A Divi- 
i “ae ee he was wrong because 
: e an outgoing within the 
covenant in the lease, and where there is 
such an express covenant the question of 
what is Just and reasonable does not arise 
and there was no jurisdiction to apportion. 

These decisions are no longer law, as the 
age of _— decisions appears to have 
ween that the lessor c y 
lessee in an action Prog i an oo _ 

venant any 
= Spportioned against him, and this 
at te “tose ot “Seal in Nuke 

t of 4 Stuckey. 
Hooke (1906, 2 K.B. 20). There a lessor was 
seeking to recover by action from his lessee 
who was under covenant to pay all ‘ imposi- 
tions and outgoings” the expenses of works 
he had been compelled to undertake in re- 
spect of a bakehouse under the above section 
of the Factory Act. The lessee had paid into 
court the proportion of such expenses which 
had been apportioned against him, but the 
lessor was claiming the whole of the ex- 
penses; the Court of Appeal held that no 
action would lie, as the jurisdiction of the 
High Court was excluded by section 101 of 


the Factory Act, subsection (8), that is to 
say, the only remedy is that provided by 
that Act. 

The court in this case was following 
another decision of the Court of Appeal, 
Horner v. Franklin (1905, 1 K.B. 479), which 
was decided upon another section of the 
Factory Act, section 7 of the Act of 1891, 
now practically reproduced in section 14 of the 
Act of 1901, relating to means of escape in case 
of fire. Under that section, if an owner alleges 
that the occupier should contribute to the 
expenses incurred in complying with the re- 
quirement of the Act the application has to 
be made to the county court and that court 
can make such order as appears reasonable, 
the same terms being used as in section 101, 
except the words “‘ regard being had to the 
terms of any contract between the parties, 
etc.,”’ are omitted. The Court of Appeal 
held that the only remedy was that provided 
by the section and the jurisdiction of the 
High Court was excluded; but despite the 
omission of the words referred to above, it 
was intimated that the county court in de- 
ciding what was just and reasonable, should 
bear in mind the contract between the parties. 
We therefore find this proposition laid down, 
that if the Act which imposes a duty or 
liability on the landlord or lessee provides 
a special remedy by which the liability can 
be adjusted as between the parties that 
remedy alone can be resorted to and an action 
between the parties in respect of that matter 
will not lie. 

This does not mean as we have shown that 
the tenant will escape all liability under the 
covenant in his lease as in applying the 
remedy the tribunal will take into considera- 
tion the terms of the lease, and if questions 
of law arise the decision of the tribunal can 
be reviewed by a Divisional Court. Thus in 
Monro v. Lord Burghclere (1918, 1 K.B. 100) 
the respondent had leased a house to the ap- 
pellant’s predecessor in title, the appellant 
being the lessee, under a lease which contained 
a covenant that the lessee ‘‘ should execute 
all such works as are or may, under or in 
pursuance of any Act or Acts already passed 
or hereafter to be passed, be directed or re- 
quired by any local or public authority to 
be executed at any time during the term 
upon or in respect of the said premises 
whether by the landlord or the tenant 
thereof.”” Two years after the commence- 
ment of the lease the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, was passed, which 
provides that every new building which is 
adapted to be occupied by more than 20 
persons shall be provided in accordance with 
plans approved by the council with such 
means of escape from fire as can reasonably 
be required, and the county court may on 
the application of the owner who has paid 
the expenses of doing the work apportion the 
expenses among the several persons entitled 
to any estate or interest in the building as 
appears to the court to be just and equitable 
in the circumstances of the case, regard being 
had to the terms of any lease or contract 
affecting such building. The premises had 
been sublet for the rest of the term less a 
few davs, and in 1915 a fire occurred destroy- 
ing such a portion of the premises that the 
re-erection would render it a ‘“‘ new building ”’ 
under the Act. The appellant had rebuilt 
the house, adapting it to accommodate more 
than 20 persons, and in obedience to a re- 
quirement of the council had provided means 
of escape from fire at a cost of £410, and he 
summoned the freeholder and the sublessee 
before the county court to have the expense 
thus incurred apportioned. It was admitted 
that the covenants in the underlease did not 
render the sublessee liable to indemnify his 
under lessor against this expense. The county 
court judge apportioned £160 to be paid by 
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the underlessee, and the whole of the balance 
(£250) to be paid by the lessee on the ground 
that it weeld be inequitable to throw on the 
freeholder any part of the burden which the 
lessee had taken upon himself under the 
covenant. The lessee appealed to a Divisional! 
Court, contending that as the lessee had no 
beneficial interest in the premises and the 
lease had only eight years to run, it was not 
** just and equitable *’ that the lessor should 
get the benefit of the improvement at the 
lessee’s expense. The court held that the 
parties to the original lease must have cop. 
templated the possibility of such a future 
enactment as this and that under the circum- 
stances it would not be just or equitable to 
disregard the terms of the covenant and the 
apportionment was upheld, 

Rates. 

In our twelfth article in connection with 
covenants in leases we briefly referred to 
taxes but deferred the question of rates, so 
we will conclude this series of articles with 
a reference to two or three cases on rates, 
As rates are primarily always payable by the 
occupier, questions under covenants usually 
only arise where parts of premises are se- 
parately demised and there is a covenant by 
the lessor. i 

In Salaman v. Holford (1909, 2 Ch. 602: 
The Builder, December 11, 1909) the four 
upper floors of a building were demised 
for a term of 21 years at a rent of £30 
per annum, the lessor covenanting to pay all 
rates ‘‘ now payable or hereafter to nd 
payable in respect of the premises.’’ At the 
date of the lease the whole building was as- 
sessed in one sum, the proportion attributable 
to the demised portion of the premises being 
£194. Subsequently the lessee with the con- 
sent of the lessor let each floor separately 
at profit rentals, which amounted in all to 
£520, and at the quinquennial valuation each 
floor was assessed separately, the aggregate 
sum being £293. This increase in the assess- 
ment was attributed to the lessee having 
let the floors at profit rentals and a summons 
was taken out on behalf of the lessor to 
determine whether the lessor was liable to 
pay the rates in proportion to the rent re- 
served in the lease or in proportion to the 
increased assessment, and the Court uf Appeal 
held that under the covenant he was liable 
to pay the increased rates. 

Water Rates. 

As regards water rates where the whole 
building has been demised it has been held 
that water for domestic purposes under the 
Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, is not a rate 
or imposition ‘‘ imposed on or in respect. of 
the premises ’’ within a covenant which im- 
yosed such a charge on the lessor, and the 
_— could not recover the same (Badcock v. 
Hunt, 22 Q.B.D. 145). But where the lessor 
had leased a shop and basement and three 
rooms on the third floor covenanting 
to pay ‘“‘all rates chargeable in respect 
of the demised premises ”’ and the tenant had 
paid for the water, separately supplied to 
the shop and basement, and was seeking 
recover the sum so paid from the lessor, ™ 
was held this was a rate within the meaning 
of the covenant and the tenant could recover 
it from the lessor. (Direct Spanish Telegraph 
Co. v. Shepherd, 132 Bd 202.) This case was 
approved and followed by the Court of Appeal 
in Bourne & Tant v Salmon & Gluckstein, 
Ltd. (1907, 1 Ch. 616). There under an 
underlease of a shop and basement forming 
part of a large block of buildings '* le 
covenanted that the lessors should “at 4 
times during the continuance of the term pro- 
cure to be paid all rates payable in respect 
of the said demised premises.”” Water -. 
domestic purposes had been supplied to nt 
whole isthdine and paid for in one rate. : 
was held by the Court of Appeal that the 
rent was intended to be an inclusive — 
and that the lessees were to be indemnifie 
against all rates, including water rate. 

Lastly, we may refer to a case where 
rates were expressly mentioned in Ch 
covenant. In Floyd v. Lyons (1897, . 
633) the ground floor and basement in a 
premises had been leased to Messrs. “4 
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and the lease contained a covenant that the 
lessor should pay “‘all rates, taxes and 
assessments, water rate and other outgoings 
except the gas and electric light, now or here- 
after to be imposed or assessed upon the said 
premises or On the lessor or lessees in respect 
thereof.”’ Messrs. Lyons required a supply 
of water for trade purposes, and it was held 
by the Court of Appeal that. under the above 
covenant the lessors were liable to pay the 
water rate supplied for domestic purposes 
under the New River Act because that rate 
is in effect assessed upon the annual value 
of the house, but not the water supplied for 
trade purposes, which is a matter of bargain 
between the person requiring the supply and 


the water company. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON 


Acton.—Hostet.—A new nurses’ hostel is 
to be erected at Acton Hospital at a cost of 
$14,125 for the Hospital Committee. The 
architect is Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Finsbury-pavement House, E.C. No build- 
ing contract has yet been let. — 

Aldwych.—Bu1tp1nc.— Work is to be begun 
at once upon the erection of the £300,000 
India House, for the High Commissioner and 
Trade Commissioner of Sadia. The contract 
has been secured by Messrs. Higgs and Hill, 
Lid. Sir Herbert Baker is the architect. 

Beckenham.—Scuoots.—The Christ Church 
Schools are being rebuilt in High-street, 
Beckenham. Messrs. George Green (Becken- 
ham), Ltd., are the general contractors, and 
Messrs. Young and Co., 6, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, S.W., are supplying the constructional 
steelwork. Mr. T. P. Figgis, F.R.1.B.A., 9, 
Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn, is the architect. 

Brixton. — Orrices. —- Messrs. Gaze’s, of 
Kingston-on-Thames, have secured a contract 
for the London County Council for ticket- 
checking offices at Brixton. 

Brixton. ReconstructTion.—Messrs. Bon 
Marché, Ltd., drapers, propose to commence 
the reconstruction of a further portion of their 
branch premises in Brixton-road, S.W.9. 
Messrs. H. Payne Wyatt, Son and Partner, 
465, Brixton-road, 8.W., have designed the 
new building. 

Brook-street. — RECONSTRUCTION. — Messrs. 
Ernest Yates and Co., have received the 
necessary sanction for the reconstruction of 
Symonds’ Hotel, 34, Brook-street, W.1, in- 
cluding five shops on the ground floor. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Yates, 
Cook and Darbyshire, 43, Gt. Marlboro’- 
street, W.1. 

Camberwell.—_Resvuitp1Inc.—The  ‘‘ Grove 
House Tavern ”’ public house at 26, Camber- 
well-green, S.E., is being rebuilt by Messrs. 
Meux’s Brewery Co., Ltd., Nine Elms-lane, 
8.W.8, to the plans of their surveyor, Mr. 
W. F. Foster. The contractors are Messrs. 
Courtney and Fairbairn, Ltd., 377, Albany- 
road, S.E.5. 

Charing Cross-road.— Ex TENSION. —Messrs. 
Gale, Heath and Sneath, of 15, New Bridge- 
street, E.C., are the architects, and Messrs. 
Mullen and Lumsden, Ltd., 41, Eagle-street, 

C.1, are the builders for the extension to 
the premises of the Halifax Permanent Build- 
ing Society at 124, Charing Cross-road. 

Chiswick.—Banx.—Messrs. Mullen and 
Lumsden, Ltd.. 41, Eagle-street, W.C.1, have 
Secured the contract for the erection of the 
new Midland Bank at 8 and 9, Gunnersbury- 
avenue, W.5. Messrs. C. FitzRoy Doll and 
Sons, of 5, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 
are the architects. ‘ 

Cornhill.—Resvmpixc.—Messrs. Holland 
_ Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 258, Gray’s 
co W.C.1, have secured the contract 
aie erpinning and foundation work in con- 
of — with the rebuilding of the premises 
c ih: ; ommercial Union Assurance Co., in 
ane E.C.3. The architects are Sir 

n Webb and Son, 19, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
estminster, §.W.1. 

Croydon.—Frars.——Mr. 
sTant-road, 
locks of 

ans have 


R. Mansell, 17, 
Croydon, is the builder of two 
flats in Lower Addiscombe-road. 


_been prepared by Messrs. Hendry 
and Schooling, 53, Doughty-street, W.C.1. ~ 
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Farringdon-street. — Resuitpinc. — The 
‘* White Swan ”’ public-house, 18, Farringdon- 
street, E.C., is to be rebuilt to the plans of 
Mr. G. G. Macfarlane, for Messrs. Watney, 
Combe, Reid and Co., of Stag Brewery, Pim- 
lico, S.W. The builders are Messrs. Mullen 
and Lumsden, of 41, Eagle-street, W.C.1. 

Forest Gate. — Reconstruction. — The 
*‘Queen’s’’ Cinema is to be extensively recon- 
structed, including the provision of a gallery 
and the raising of the roof, to provide accom- 
modation for nearly 2,000 persons. The plans 
have been prepared by Messrs. Leathart and 
Granger, FF.R.I.B.A., 7, John-street, Adel- 
phi, W.C.2. 

Hendon.—Lisrary.—The first section of 
the new public library to be built at the 
Burroughs, Hendon, will cost £12,000. 

Islington.—RersvuiLDinc.—The ‘‘ Crown and 
Anchor ”’ public-house in Cross-street, Upper- 
street, N.1, is to be rebuilt by Messrs. Wat- 
ney, Combe, Reid and Co., Ltd., Stag 
Brewery, S.W.1, to the plans of their sur- 
veyor, Mr. G. G. Macfarlane. The builders 
are Messrs. Courtney and Fairbairn, Ltd., 377, 
Albany-road, 8.E.5. - 

Kensington.—Suors.—A row of shops, with 
further houses and garages, are to be erected 
on a site in St. Quinton-avenue, W.10. The 
builder is Mr. A. S. Franklin, Estate Office, 
Highlever-road, W.10. 

Lewisham.—ENLARGEMENT.—The Governors 
of the Prendergast School propose to enlarge 
their buildings by the erection of an addi- 
tional story at a cost of about £10,000. Plans 
are being prepared by the architect, Mr. E. 
A. Stone, F.S.I., 20, Berkeley-street, W.1. 

Little Earl-street.—SHors.—A site in Little 
Earl-street, W.C., has been acquired by 
Messrs. W. Frost and Sons (London), Ltd., 
merchants, for the erection of new shops and 
warehouses. Messrs. Trehearne and Norman, 
Windsor House, Kingsway, W.C.2, have been 
appointed to prepare the plans. 

New Cross.---ResviLpDING.—Work is shortly 
to be put in hand upon the rebuilding of the 
‘* Rising Sun” public-house in Dennett’s- 
street, S.E., for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton and Co., Ltd., Spitalfields, E.1. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. A. E. Sewell, 
L.R.I.B.A., 91, Brick-lane, E.1. 

New Oxford-street.—ALTEeRATIONS.—Exten- 
sive alterations and improvements are to be 
made to No. 2, New Oxford-street, W.C.1, to 
the designs of Mr. G. Gordon Stanham, 27, 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street, E.C.4. The 
builders are Messrs. H. King and Son, 2a, 
Commercial-road, §.E.15. 

Newbury Park, E.—Hovse.— Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Perkins and Co., Ltd., brewers, Park- 
street, S.E.1, are to build a new public-house 
at Eastern-avenue, E., to the plans of Mr. 
F. G. Newnham, surveyor. 

Praed-street.—ExtTension.—St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Paddington, has collected £40,000 of the 
£60,000 rey ured for extensions to the hos- 
vital. 

; Piccadilly.—-Orrices.—The Midland Bank, 
Ltd., propose to open a new branch office in 
the building at the corner of Piccadilly and 
Stratton-street, W.1, being erected by Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., Bridge 
Wharf, Grosvenor-road, 8.W.1. The architect 
is Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., 5, Pickering- 
place, St. James’s-street, S.W.1. 

Red Lion-street.— ALTERATIONS.—Messrs. 
Humphrey, Ltd., Knightsbridge, S.W.7, are 
carrying out alterations, etc., to the Card 
Factory, Red Lion-street, S.E.1, of Messrs. 
Spicers, Ltd. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. F. W. Troup, F.R.1I.B.A., 14, Gray’s 
Inn-square, W.C.1. 

Regent-street.—Buitp1nc.—The contract 
for the rebuilding of No. 27, Regent-street., 
and 14-15, Jermyn-street, S.W.1, has been 
placed with Messrs. Ashby and Horner, Ltd., 
8, Aldgate, E.1. The plans for the new 
buildings, which include a new bank for 
Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Edmeston and Gabriel, 42, 
Old Broad-street, E.C.2. 

St. Pancras.—Bvuitpincs.—Lord Jellicoe 
laid the foundation stone on January 25 of a 
block of new flats being built in Drummond- 
crescent, N.W.1, by the St. Pancras House 
Improvement Society, Ltd. The builders are 
Messrs. Wheeler Bros., 120, Church-street, 
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The architect is Mr. Ian 


Kensington, W. 
B. M. Hamilton, F.R.I.B.A., 16, Old-build. 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

outh Kensington.—ReEMopELLinc.—A start 
is shortly to be made on the remodelling of 


South 
Station. 

Stamford-street.—QuaRTERS.—Messrs. F. 
and H. F. Higgs, Ltd., Station Works, Hin- 
ton-road, Herne Hill, 8.E., are to commence 
upon the erection of a further block of mar- 
ried quarters off Stamford-street, S.E.1, for 
the Metropolitan Police. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. G. Mackenzie Trench, 
F.R.1I.B.A., New Scotland Yard, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1. 

Twickenham. — Hovsss. — The premises 
known as Croxford Garages, in York-street, 
are to be demolished, and a block of shops 
and houses erected. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. W. H. Hamlyn, A.R.1.B.A., 
43, Vernon-road, East Sheen, S.E. 

Walthamstow.—Srores.—The East Metro- 
politan Brickworks, Ltd., 150, South- 
ampton-row, W.C.1, are to build large works 
and stores at Higham Hill, E., at a cost of 
about £84,000. The contract has been placed 
with Messrs. Herbert Alexander and Co., 
Ltd., engineers, Leeds. 

Wandsworth. —ExTensions.—The Church of 
England Central Board of Finance have ap- 
proved the expenditure of over £100,000 upon 
the new Whitelands Training College for 
Clergy at West Hill, S.W. The architect 1s 
Sir Giles Gilbert Séstt, R.A., 7, Gray’s Inn- 
square, W.C.1. 

Wembley. — Cinema. — The ‘‘ Wembley 
Majestic Theatre, Ltd.,’’ has been formed 
to build a large cinema and theatre in 
Wembley High-street. The registered offices 
are at 3, Gray’s Inn-place, W.C.1. 

West Ealing.—ENLarRGemMEent.—The Kinema, 
Uxbridge-road, West Ealing, is to be enlarged 
so as to provide accommodation for 1,500 per- 
sons. Mr. Percy Pratt is the architect. 

York-road.—Homr.—An appeal for £40,000 
is being made by the governors of the General 
Lying-In Hospital, S.E.1, to enable a com- 
mencement to be made with the new nurses’ 
home, out-patients’ department, dental clinic, 
etc. The architect is Mr. E. Turner Powell, 
oe 23a, Ebury-street, Eaton-square, 


Kensington Underground Railway 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES © 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES’ EMPLOYERS 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Southern Counties Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, which was attended by 
sixty members of the Federation, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1928 :— 
President: Mr. R. H. Tribe, F.1LO.B. 
(Guildford). 

Senior Vice-President: Councillor F. B. 
Bending, J.P., F 1.0.B. (Bexhill). 

Junior Vice-President : Mr. A. W. Larkin, 
C.C, (Ramsgate). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Francis, F.I.0.B. 
(Reading). :; 

Hon. Auditor : Councillor W. J. Brooker, 
F.1.0.B. (Eastbourne), 

The opportunity was taken to consider at 
some length the question of the reduction of 
4d. per hour to be made in the rates of wages 
of craftsmen and labourers from February 1, 
pursuant to the decision of the meeting of the 
National Joint Council on January 12. It was 
the unanimous decision of the meeting to give 
effect to the reduction. 

The meeting was furnished with a report of 
the proceedings at the recent meetings of the 
Regional Joint Committee with reference to 
the up-grading applications and the proposals 
for variation amendments. Among other 
matters considered were the question of a 
Uniform Daywork Schedule for the Region 
and the position with regard to sub-con- 
tiactors tendering direct to architects. 

A luncheon followed the meeting, at which 
the President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers responded to th 
toast of ‘‘ The National Federation.”’ 


THE BUILDER. Fesrvary 3, 1928 
RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy but we cannot be responsible for errors.) 
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THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


are advertised 


in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are 


imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender ; 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed, that no allowance will be made for tenders; and that deposits 
are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph ts the latest date when the tender, or the names of those 
willing to submit tenders, may be sent in; the name and address at the end is the person from whom or place 


where quantities, forms of tender, etc., may be obtained. 


Following is a list of abbreviations :—Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; Borough Engineer, B.E. ; District Surveyor, 
D.S. ; Clerk, C. ; Town Clerk, T.C. ; County Engineer, C.E. ; County Surveyor, C.S.; County Architect, C.A.; 
Surveyor, S.; Engineer, E.; Borough Architect, B.A.; Architect, A. 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING. ETC. 


Feb. 6.—Bethnal Green.—Superstructure and 
execution of other works relating to proposed public 
baths and washhouses at Old Ford-rd., for the 
Borough Council. A. E. Darby, A.M.I.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Cambridge-rd., 
Bethnal Green, E.2. Dep. £5. 

Feb. _6.—Caernarvon.—Rebuilding.—Portion of 
wal! at Victoria Dock, for Harbour Trust. L. L. 
Jones, E. and 8., Lloyds Bank-chambers. 

Feb. 6.—Grimethorpe.—Painting.—Also decorat- 
ing inside and outside of Grimethorpe Working 
Men’s Club, Brierley-rd. T. Cosgrove, secretary. 

Feb. 6.—Hampstead.—Roof Work.—Reconstruc- 
tion of &@ portion of a roof at the Town Hall, for 
the Hampstead B.C. E. Swindlehurst, M.A., 
A.M.LC.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W.3. 

Feb. _6.—Horsham.—Houses.—Erection of 7 
on the Millthorpe estate, Littlehaven-lane, Roffey, 
for the U.D.C, C. G. Atkinson, Council’s Surveyor, 
Town Hall-chambers, Horsham. Dep. £3 3s. 
Feb. 6.—Lestie.—Houses.—40, at Maryfield site, 
for T.C. Walker & Pride, architects, Church-sq., 
St. Andrews. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 6.—Lianelly.—Centre—Handicraft  instruc- 
tion centre, at Central school, for E.C. B.S. 

Feb. 6.—Macclesfield.—Houses.—20, at Dickens- 
lane, Poynton-with-Worth, near Stockport, for 
R.D.C. G. Clayton, architect, 4, Wellington-st., 
Stockport. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 6.—Mansfield.— Houses.—20, at. Dickens-lane, 
Poynton-with-Worth, for R.D.C. G. Clayton, archi- 
tect, 4, Wellington-st., Stockport. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 6.—Morecambe.—Houses.—3 pairs semi-de- 
tached at White Lund Depot. Torrisholme, Moss 
lane, for Corporation. P. W. Ladmore, B.S. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

Feb. 6.—St. Neots.—Alterations——At London Inn, 
for D. Venning & Son, Lid. H. R. Venning, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Midland Bank-chambhers, 
Liskeard. 

Feb. 6.—Thorne.—School.—Grammar school, for 
West Riding E.0O, Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Feb. 6.—Woodford.—Alterations—Also  decora- 
tions to Rates Department, Council Offices, Wood- 
ford Green, for U.D.C. Clerk. 

Feb. 7.—Greasbro’.—Demolition.—3 cottages and 
clearance of sites, and erection of 2 boundary stone 
walls, total length 120 yards, at foot of Church-st., 
also demolition and re-erection of public urinal at 
toot of Church-st., for U.D.C. J. H. Jackson, C. 

* Fe). 7.—Lambeth.—Cooking Apparatus.—Sup- 
ply and erection of, at the Lambeth Hospital, at 
Kennington, for the Guardians of the Parish of 
Lambeth. James L. Goldspink, clerk, Guardians’ 
Board Room and Offices, Brook-st., Kennington- 
td.. S.E11. Dep. 5s. for copy of drawing. 

Feb. 7.— Manchester. — Flooring. — Wood-block 
flooring at Styal Cottace Homes, Styal, near Man- 
chester, and at Tame-st. Institution, Ancoats, and 
lor supply and fixing of patent glazing at the 
Crumpsall Institution, Crescent-rd.. Crumpsall, for 
B.G. E. Hargreaves, superintendent of works, 
Union Offices, All Saints’. 

Feb. 7.- -Tamworth.—Houses.—52 non-parlour type ; 
and construction of about 400 yds. of roadway, con- 
sisting of tarmacadam carriage-way and paths, 
grass verges, kerbing, etc., and about 1,100 feet of 
9 in. and 6 in. stoneware sewers, together with 
RE gullies, etc., for T.C. A. @. Marshall, 
5. and 8, 

Feb. 5.—Anagry.—Adaptation—Of a building at 
Anagry, Co. Donegal, as a_ station, for Commis- 
sioners of Public Works. T. Cassedy, secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. Dep. £1. 

. Feb. 8 Belfast.—Converting.—Existing premises 
CR crt, into public sanitary conveniences, for 
° Vy} 


Feb. &.—Dungarvan.—Houses.—3 honses and 2 
ae on lands of Duckspool, Dungarvan, Oo. 
Daterford, for Irish Land Commission. | ie 
we secretary, Upper Merrion-st.. Dublin. 


: Feb. Hinckley.—Houses.—6 additional parlour 
Gone Byron-st., Barwell, for R.D.C. E. H. 
Poke architect, Barclays Bank Chambers. 
ie ». 6.—Littlehampton.—Painting.—Exterior of 
er hospital, Wick, for U.D.C. S. 
4S sp oplar.—Nurses’ Messroom.—Erection of, 
‘ iL Andrew's Hospital, Bromley-by-Bow, for the 
vw Bt. Re ahi ae .. Harley Heckford, 
Poplar. Dep. — Council Offices, High-st., 
ee 8.—Sittinghourne.—New Hospital.—Erec- 
Sittin of new hospital Bell and Highsted-rds., 
Comugbourne, for the District Cottage Hospital 
Senmne ee. G. H. Potter, 76, High-st., Sitting: 
Feb 3.—Swansea.— Houses.—E i 
al _— ses.—Erection of a 
serther ) at the “ Mavyhill” estate, Swansea, 
'e County B.C. Ernest E. Morgan, A.R.I.B.A.. 


Borough Architect, 3, Prospect-pl. Dep. £3 3s. 








_ Feb. 9,—Atherton.—Cottages.—14, 20, or alterna- 
tively 34 non-parloured cottages on Hag Fold estate, 
for U.D.C. . Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 9.—Bristol.—Painting.—Cleaning and _re- 
painting station buildings, etc., at Bath, Saltford 
and Keynsham, for G.W.R. F, R. E. Davis, secre- 
tary, Paddington Station, London, W. 

Feb. 9.—Dublin.—Electric Lighting.—Installation,. 
at (1) Four Courts, Dublin, and (2) Castlebar 
Military Barracks, Co. Mayo, for Commissioners of 
Public Works. TT. Cassedy, secretary, Office of 
Public Works. Dep. £1 each. 

Feb. 9.—Epping.—Houses.—Erection of 7 pairs, 
at Hobbs Cross-rd., Harlow, and 4 pairs at Potter- 
st., Harlow, for the R.D.C. W. Beard, Building 
Surveyor, Beechcroft, Harlow. Dep. £1 1s. 

Feb. 9.—Gravesend.—Convenience.—At Gordon 
Promenade, for T.C. B.E. and 8. 


Feb. 9.—Manchester.—Alterations.—Also additions 
at Ducie-av. municipal school, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
for E.C. P. M. Heath, T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 9.—Manchester.—Houses.—350, on Blackley 
estate, for T.C. P. M. Heath, T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 9.—Stepney.—Wells, etc.—Construction of 
wells, caissons in River Thames, circulating 
water tubes, etc., at Limehouse Electricity Generat- 
ing Station, Narrow-st., E., for the B.C. of Stepney. 
B.E., Bernard J. Belsher, M.1.C.E., M.1.M.E., 
Municipal Offices, Raine-st., E.1, between 10 a.m. 
and noon. Dep. £10 (Treasury notes). 

Feb. _10.—Carlisle.—Conversion.—Of _ buildings, 
Carlisle Prison, into Weights and Measures Depart- 
ment and Highways Depot, for Cumberland C.C. 
J. Forster, F.R.I.B.A., C.A. Dep. £2. 

Feb. 10.—Croydon.— Additions.—Reconstruction 
of, and additions to, Women’s Slipper Baths and 
Laundry at the Central Baths, Scarbrook-rd., for 
the Croydon B.C. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Croydon. Dep. £2 2s. 

_Feb. 10.—Greetiand.—Installation—Of _ electric 
light at Council school, for West Riding E.C. P. H. 
Swire, Education Office, Huddersfield-rd., Elland. 

Feb. 10.—treland.—Improvements.—For (1) erec- 
tion of National School at_ Killala, Co. Mayo; 
(2) —— Glencastle National School, Co. 
Mayo; and (3) improving Pulathomas National 
School, Co. Mayo, for Commissioners of Pwlic 
Works. T. Cassedy, secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. Dep. £1 each. 

Feb. 10.—Looe.—Extension.—Of Church End con- 
veniences at East Looe, for U.D.C. G. H. Ivory, 8. 

Feb. 10. — Maimesbury.—Drainage.—Reconstruc- 
tion of drainage system and other small structural 
works at Institution, for B.G. Parker Pearson and 
Ross Hooper, engineers, Dallas Chambers, Chippen- 
ham. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Feb. 10.—Staffordshire.—Houses.—Erection of 
40 non-parlour type houses, including drainage of 
same and filling where necessary on the Stile House 
Farm housing estate, for the Rowley Regis U.D.C. 


Council’s Surveyor, Council House, Id Hill, 
Staffordshire. . 
Feb. 10.—Sutton.—Installation—Of heating and 


hot water supply apparatus at telephone exchange. 
for H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office. of 
Works, King Charles-st., S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 

Feb. 10.—Whitby.—Theatre Alterations.—Altera- 
tions and additions to the Spa Theatre, including 
the construction of a balcony for the U.D.C. J. 
Seward, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., Engi- 
oy and Surveyor, Council Offices, Whitby. Dep. 

2 2s. 

Feb. a Ye on housing 
—_ at Penparke, for T.C. L. Jones, B.S. Dep. 

2 2s. * 

Feb. 11.—Bury.—Extensions.—Nurses’ home, of 51 
eds and kitchen extensions at Bury Infirmary, for 
Committee. A. C. M, Lillie, L.R.I.B.A., chartered 
architect, Bamber Bridge, Preston. 

Feb. 11.—Bury.—Home.—Concrete piling to new 
nurses’ home at Infirmary, for Committee. A.C. M. 
Lillie, L.R.I.B.A., chartered architect, Bamber 
Bridge, Preston. 

Feb. 11.—Ince-in-Makerfield.—Houses.—20 parlour 
type and 34 non-parlour type, for U.D.C. W. Thorn- 
lev, L.R.I.B.A., 46, Wallgate, Wigan. 

Feb. 11.—Keynsham.—Improvements.—At  Poor- 
Law Institution, for B.G. Ernest A. Tew, clerk. 

*xFeb. 11.—Leamington Spa.—Proposed Art Gal- 
lery and Museum Extension.—Erection of, for the 
Corporation. A. C. Bunch, F.R.1.B.A., 27, Bins- 
wood-av., Leamington Spa. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 11 —Rochford.—Houses.—20 non-parlour type, 
in Thundersley, for R.D.C. A. C. Madge, 8. Dep. 
£1 1s. 

Feb. 11.—St. Paneras.—Alterations.—Ruilders’ 
work in connection with alterations to buildings for 
meter shong. for the B.C. Electrical Office, 57, 
Pratt-st., N.W.1. Dep. £1. 

Feb. _11. — Southend-on-Sea. — Houses and 
Flats.—Erection and completion of 107 houses and 
12 flats at Eastwood-lane, for the Corporation. 
Robt. H. Dyer, Borough Engineer, Southend-on-Sea. 
Dep. £2. 

Feb. 13.—Bramhali.—Televhone Exchange.— 
Erection of. at Bramhall, for the Commissioners 
of H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 
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London, §.W.1. Dep. £1 Is. 
the Commissioners.) 

Feb. 13.—Cardiff.—Extensions.—To Girls’ High 
school, The Parade, for E.C. G. H. Whitaker, 
Architect to E.C. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 13.—Caterham.—Fire Station.—For U.D.C. 
S. Dep. £1 1s. 

Feb. 13.—Croydon.—Houses.—Erection of 96, at 
Mitcham-rd. estate, for the Croydon B.C. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 13.—Etlesmere Port.—Centre.—Maternity and 
child welfare centre fronting York-rd., Ellesmere 
Port, for Ellesmere Port and Whitby U.D.O, Sur- 
veyor, Dep. £5. 

Feb. 13.—London.—New 
Construction of, at General Post Office South, 
Victoria-st., for the Commissioners 
.M. Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 

London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques payable to 
the Commissioners.) : on 

Feb. 13.—Whitstable.—Conversion.—Of existing 
buildings into disinfecting station, etc., and 
erection of a new fire station at Horsebridge-rd., 
for U.D.C. J. Dunn, Surveyor and Water Engineer. 
Dep. £1 1s. 

Feb. 14. — Barking, Essex. — Houses and 
Flats.—Erection 120 houses and 78 flats, in 13 blocks, 
for the Barking Town U.D.C. Council’s Architect, 
Cc. J. Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., Clock House Chambers, 
East-st., Barking. Dep. £5. ; 

Feb. 14—Deal.—Telephone Exchange.—Erection 
of, at Deal, Kent, for the Commissioners of 
H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 
London, S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques payable to 
the Commissioners.) ; : 

Feb. 14.—Edmonton.—Installation.—-Maintenance 
of electric lighting installation at Town Hall and 
offices, public baths, cleansing station, stores, 
mortuary and outbuildings, maternity centre and 
public libraries, for U.D.C. Cuthbert. Brown. 

Feb. 14.—Kidderminster.—Centre.—Domestic sub- 
jects centre in Castle-rd., for T.C. J. Hawcroft. 
B.E. and 8. . 

Feb. 14.—Preston.—Houses.—157, for C.B. W. 
Platt, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2. i 

Feb. 14.—Reigate.—Cottages.—Erection of 8 non- 
parlour cottages in Outwood-lane, Chipstead, for 
the Reigate ._ Offices of the District Sur- 
vevor, 48, High-st., Reigate. Dep. £3 3s. 

Feb. 14.—Stanmore.—Telephone — Exchange.— 
Erection of, at Stanmore, for the Commissioners 
of H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 
London, 8.W,1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques payable to 
the Commissioners.) 

Feb. 14.—Workington.—Employment Exchange. 
—Frection of, at Workington, Cumberland, for the 
Commissioners H.M.O.W. Contracts Bramch, King 
Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques 
payable to the Commissioners.) 

Feb. 15.—Birkenhead.—Overhead Gas Works 
Sidings.—Reconstruction of railway sidings at Bir- 
kenhead, for the Corporation. Gas Engineer, 
Harold EB. Stone, Gas Works, Thomas-st., Birken- 
head. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 15. — Brentford. — Alterations. — Build- 
ing work involving alterations necessary to provide 
the site for a new Weighbridge at the Institution 
at Isleworth for the Guardians, F. E. Harms- 
worth, clerk, Trolands House, 34, Twickenham-rd., 
Isleworth. : 

* Feb 15.—Shefheld.—Electric Supply Dept.—De- 
signs and Tenders for structural steelwork and 
pre-cast reinforced concrete floors for proposed 
new stores and workshops to be erected on a site 
in Sheaf-st., Sheffield. S. E. Fedden, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.1.M.E., M.Inst.E.E., General Manager and En- 
gineer, Commercial-st., Sheffield. Dep. £3 3s. 

* Feb, 16—Camberwell.—Internal Painting and Re- 
decorating Work.—At Dulwich Bafhs, East Dulwich- 
rd.. S.E.22, for the Borough Council. William Bell, 
AMICE.. P.AS.I., B.E. and 8., Town Hall, 
Camberwell, S.E.5. 

Feb. 16.—Devon.—Houses.—2 each at Fairmile, 
Ottery St. Mary; Kennford, Oakford and Rydon, 
near IMolsworthy, for C.C. C.A., 97, Heavitree-rd., 
Exeter. F 

Feb. 16.—Fulham.—Nurses’ Home.—Frection of, 
at the hospital, Fulham Palace-rd., W.6, for the 
Guardians of the Parish of Fulham. E. J. Mott, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 129, Fulham Palace-rd., 
London, W.6. Dep. £5. 

Feb. |16.—Stratton and Bude.—Conveniences.— 
Refreshment-room and _ public conveniences, and 
other works, on site near Mentone, Bude, for 
T..D.C. F. J. Worden, surveyor, Belle Vue-av., 
Bude. . 

Feb. 18.—Bentley.—School.—Erection of Bentley 
new middie school and caretaker’s house, for West 
Riding E.C. Education Departinent, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Feb. 18.—Glamorgan.—Improvements.—For — (1) 
Wyndham House, Llantwit Major, conversion into 
a police station; (2) Caerau Police Station, altera- 
tions and additions, and (3) Alexandra Hall, Ponty- 
pridd, external painting, etc., for C.C. T. Mansel 
Franklen, Clerk. i 

Feb. 20.—Garforth.—Houses.—26, on ousing 
estate, for U.D.C. CC. Castelow, A.R.I.B.A., 10, 
Park-row, Leeds. Dep. £2 2s. 

% Feb. 20.—Hertford.—Cottages.—Erection of 152 
subsidy cottages for the Hertford Corporation. 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, The Castle, Hertford. 
Dep. £5 5s. (by cheque). ae 

Feb. 20.—Lambeth.—County Conrt.— ion 

Py the Commissioners of H.M.O.W. Contracts 
Rranch, King Charles-st., London, 8.W.1, De 
£1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Commissioners. 

Feb. 20.—Sunderiand.—Houses.—14, Newcastle- 
rd., for C.B. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. = ' 

*xFeb. 20.—York.—Sorting Office.—Erection of, 
for the Commissioners of H.M.O.W, _ Contracts 
Branch, King Charles-st., London, 5.W.1. Dep. 
£1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Commissioners.) 


(Cheques payable to 


Mezzanine Floor.— 
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*Feb. 21,—Bourne End.—Telephone Exchange.— 
Erection of, for the Commissioners of H.M.O.W. 
Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. 
Dep. £1 1s, (Cheques payable to the Commis- 
sioners.) 


* Feb. 21.—Chingford.—New Public Offices and 
Fire Station—Erection of, for the Chingford 
U.D.C. G. H. Green, clerk, Council Offices, §, 
Station-rd., Chingtord, K.4,. ‘Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 21. -—- London. — Works and Repairs. 
Execution of ordinary works and repairs to the 
Buildings in charge of the Commissioners, 
H.M.O.W,, in the London district during the period 
from March 31, 1928—April 3, 1931. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Charles-st. London, 8.W.1. Dep. 
£2 2s. — payable to the Commissioners). 

* Feb. —Louth.—Post Office and Tele- 

Dusbann ‘—Krection of, for the Commis 
sioners of H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King 
Charies-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques 
payable to the Commissioners.) 

*Feb. 21.—Lyme Regis.—Post Office and Tele- 
phone BExchange.—Erection of, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M.O. W. Contracts Branch, King 
Charies-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques 
payable to the Commissioners.) 

*Feb. 21.— Various Places.—Small Building 
Works and Repairs.—Contracts at R.A.F. Stations, 
Upavon, Netheravon, Larkhill, Ascot and Milton, 
from March 1, 1928. The work at Netheravon and 
Larkhill will be let under one contract. Super- 
intending Engineer, Works and Buildings we 
South Western District Headquarters, R.A 
Station, Andover. 

*Feb. 22.—Penge.—Alterations and Additions.— 
To “Oaklawn,” No. 194, Anerley-rd., Anerley, S.E.20, 
and also additions thereto, for the Penge U.D.C. 
Col. H. W. Lonedin, Surveyor to the Council, Town 
Hall, Anerley, S.B. Dep. £3 3s. 

Feb. 23.—-Nantwioh.—Electric Light.—Installation 
in Institution, for B.G. WH. G. Atkinson, Clerk 
Dep. £1 1s. 

Feb. 23.—Rettord.—Casual Wards.—Also other 
works on Lidgett Lane site, for East Retford B.G. 
W. Southall, L.R.1.B.A., Chapelgate. Dep. £2 vs 

* Feb. 23.- ae New Cells and Cot- 
tages.—Erection of new cells and pair of cottages 
at New Milton Police Station for the C.B. A. bh. 
Roberts, county architect, The Castle, Winchester. 
Dep. £1 1s., must be made by cheque, payable 
to the Hants County Council, and crossed “ Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., Winchester,” or particulars will not 

sent. 

Feb. 25.—Egypt.—Excavation—Of approximately 
six and a half millions cubic metres of earthwork 
in the remodelling of the Fouadia Canal in Nagha- 
madi district, Upper Egypt, for Ministry of Public 
Works. 

Feb. 27.—Morley.—Fencing.-Wood garden Jenene 
to % houses on Britannia-rd. estate, for T.C FP. 
Turner, B.E. and 8 

*Feb. 27. — Southend - on - Sea. — Intermediate 
School.—Erection of, and works incidental thereto, 
at Fairfax-drive, for the Corporation. Frank W. 
Smith, Architect to the Education Committee, 
Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. Dep. £2. 

Feb. 28.—Poplar.—Weighbridge.—Installation of 
a new weighbridge, including builders’ work im 
connection therewith, at St. Andrew’s Tospital, 
Bromley-by-Bow, for the Poplar Board of Guar. 
dians. tlarley Weekford, M.Inst.C.E., architect, 
Council Offices, High-st.. Poplar. Dep. £1 1s. 

.~Astiey.—Hall.--Village hall. E. T. Elkes, 
The Grove, Astley 

-.—Caernarvon.—ITouse.—New house at Caer- 
narvon and Lianfaglan. W. W. Jones, architect 
and surveyor, Bryn Afon, Caernarvon, 

. .—Marrogate.—School.—Erection of, for new 
Congregational Church, Skipton-rd., Bilton. Gibson 
& Ifill, architects, 4, Station Bridge. 

Scissett (Yorks).—Bath.—Swimming bath 
and concert hall at Scissett, near Tluddersfield, J. 
Lister, architect and surveyor, 32, Ings-rd., Wake- 


field. 
Shepton Mallet.—House.—A. J. Allen, archi- 
tect amd surveyor, Half Moon-st., Sherborne. 
Weishnool. — (Offices County offices for 
Montgomery C.C. Briggs and Thornely, architects, 
Royal Liver Building, Pier Head, Liverpool. 


MATERIALS, ETC, 


Feb. 6.—Bridgxater.—Road Materials —For T.C. 
Hi. P. Bishop, B.B. and 8 

Feb 6.—Cornwail.—Roadstone.—For Cc. B. H. 
Colleutt, C8. 

Feb. 6.—Edinburgh.- te * 500 yds. 12-in. solid 
drawn steel pipes, for T.C. H. Gracie, Engineer 
and Manager, 15, Calton Hi: 

Feb. 6. — Hendon. — Highw “d Materials.—For 
U.D.C. A. O. Knight, BE. and § 

Feb. 6.—Holywood.—Stone,  ete.—For U.D.C, 
J. 8. Mance, Town S., 11, Wellington Place. Belfast. 

Feb. 6 -Road Materials.—For T.C. Hi. 
Shaw, B.B. : 

Feb. 6.—Little Hulton. —Highway Materials.—For 
UDO. J. H. Meyves, C. 

Feb. 6.—Sunbury-on-Thames.—Limestone, etc.— 
For U.D.C. H. F. Coales, E. and 8. 

Feb. 6. Peten-tn-Achield.— Tarmacadam.—For 
U.D.C. W. Burn, 8. 

Feb. 7.—Belfast. ~ Building Materials.—For L.M. 
and S. Rly. (Ireland) Co. Secretary, York-rd. 
terminus, 
oe 7.—Cardiff.—Builder’s Materials.—For TC. 

C, 

Feb. 7.—Cheshunt.—Granite, etc.—For U.D.C. 
J. E. Sharpe, E. and 8. 

Feb. 7.— Oakworth.— Road Materials. — For 
U.D.C. G. Blackbrough, EB. and S. 

Fe 7.—Oundle. Granite, etc.—For U.D.C. 
H. W. Rolton, EB. and § 

Feb. 7 7.—Trowbridge. << Chippings. —For U.D.C. G. 
W. J. Clark, BE. and & 


BUILDER. 


, oy 7.—Ventnor.—Tar.—For U.D.C. 
ing, 

Fub. 7.—Wing.—Granite, etc.—For R.D.C. 
Watson, ~ 60, New- rd., Linslade, anne Buzzard: 
Quay bo -— 

8. a Wenn tk —Highway Materials.—For 
8. —Bootile. St a Materi. 
b. 8.—Caterham.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C. 
8. Dagenham. —Tarmacadam.—F or 
‘8. “‘Britheld.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. 
. 8.—Dublin. —Steel Reinforcement. 

City me a Castle-st. 
8.—Eserick. — Limestone, 
8.—London. —Buildin 


ete.—For R.D.C 
* Dunnington, York. 
if sateriale. —For Hack- 


Feb. ‘8. tendon ” Builders” Materials. —For Shore- 
Feb. '8.—Middlesex.—Road Materials.—For C.C. 
Feb. 8.—Wells.—Road Materials. ; 
Feb. 9.—Johannesburg.—Tar. —2,600 tons of tar or 


Departinent of Overseas 
(Reference No. 


tor substitute, for =a 


ra > Layton —Bulldr's 
Feb. 9.—North Riding of Yorkshire. — Road 
Materials. —For C.C. CB. 

F 9.—Penge.—Cement.—For U.D.C. 


Feb. 10.—Aberdeen.—Road Materi: uls.- 


Alex. Clark, District-Clerk, 7, Bon- vot ol 


Soest eet ironwork ¢ nd g sal- 
ao. F 
rE. 
“Feb. 10.—London.-—Paints.—For 
A. Muirhead, Managing Director, 
| Boy France, Westminster, S.W. 
11.—Bedfordshire.—Granite, 


11.—Dublin.—Road 


ll. — Eastbourne. — Broken Granite.—For 
11 —Gainsborou 
li.—-Morstorth.—Granite, 
ll. 1 Iie of _ Ely.—Granite, 


—London. — Builder’s 

i. — Maidstone. — Road 

, Feb. 11. —Swnneen. —Highway Materials.—For C 

‘Feb. 11.—Thirsk.—Iighway Materials.—For R.D.C. 

13.— Broadstairs and St. 

ince Mand 8 Materials.—For 
—Docking.—Granite.—For R.D.C. 


"iB. “Gosport. —Cement, 
Ruislip-Northwood.— RK oad 


th Stoneham.—Road Materials.—For 
13.—Southport. —Road Materials—For C.B. 
13. —York. Highway Materials.—For 
14. —Leeds. + ee T.C. 
° _ Sewerage Engineer, 8, Park-sa. 
S ry ete Materials.—For Dept- 
Poole. Cement, 
Materials.—For 


Materials.—For 


15.—Halifax.—Ilighways 


"15. — Morncastie. > Road 
London.—Ruilder’s 
Saliebury.— Builder's Materials.—For 
15.—Warwickehire.—Road Materials.—For 
~~ 16.—London.—Road Materials —For St. 

TC. 
16.—Nottingham. —Builder’s wy ale, 
For. T.Cc. TT. Wallis Gorden. 
abe AO, 


17 oil Leeds.—Ruilder’s Materials.—For 


-Winehester.—Road Materials.—F 
Yorkshire.— Road 


-Eccles.—Road Materials.—For T.C. . 
18. _t tuntoxe.—Coment, etc.—For U.D.C. 
18. oa Shields.—Cement, 


—Easington.—Highway Materials.—For 
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Feb. 20.—London.—Cast Iron Pipes.—For M.\W_B. 
Chief Engineer. 

Feb. 20.—Maldens and Coombe.—Builder’s ie. 
rials —For U.D.C. §&. 

Feb. 20.—Waltham Holy Cross. -—Granite.—l or 
U.D.C. W. C. Holloway, EB. and 8 

Feb. 21. — Coventry. — Builder's Materials. For 
T.c. E. If. Ford, City E. and 8S 

Feb. 21.—Erith.—Road Materials. —For U.D.c. 
D. Ss. Twigg, C. 

21.—Tottenham. — Road Materials, — For 
A Townson, C. 
22.—Caistor.—Road Materials. —For R.D.C. 
alley, 8. 

Gra 22.—Godstone.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. 
G. E. Crowther, E. and S. 

Feb. 22.—London. —Highway Materials—For Ful. 
ham B.C. 'T.C 

Feb. 22. —London.—Stonework, ete.—For Hammer. 
smith B.C. T.C 

Feb. 27 27.—Long Eaton.—Road Materials.—PFor 
U.D.C. H. Raven, 8. 

Feb. 2°.—Battersea. —Materials, etc.—Penders for 
materials, etc., for 3, 6 and 12 months from os 1 
next for the Borough Council. Town Hall, Laven- 
der Hill, Reid 

Mar. _ Burnley. — Highway Materials—For 
R.D.C. i. Hewitt, S. 

Mar. 1.—Southend-on-Sea.—Road Materials.—lor 
C.B. Robert H. Dyer, B.B. 

HE, — Materials.—For U.D.¢C. 

. ‘ar 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


Feb. 6.—Cardiff.—Improvements.—To south-east 
corner of Llandaff Bridge over the River Taff, for 
T.C. City E. 

Feb. 9.—Larne.—Water Works.—Supplying and 
laying 187 lin. yds. of 3-in. cast-iron water pipes 
with necessary hydrants, fountains, valves, ete., 
and for other repair work at storage tank in con- 
nection with Glenarm water supply, for R.D.C. 
Ss. Robinson, surveyor, Victoria-st. 

Feb. 9.—Ventnor.— Piling, etc.—Supply of materials 
and driving of Greenheart pile on east side of 
landing stage at Royal Victoria Pier, and for 
painting of pier superstructure, for U.D.C. Sur. 
veyor. 

Feb. 13.—Blackburn.—Bridge.—Over Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal at Hall-st., for C.B. H. M. Webb, 
Te and Water Engineer. Dep. £3 3s. 

Feb. 15.—London.—Steelwork.—790 tons structural 
steel ak for ironfoundry, together with corrugated 
asbestos sheets, patent glazing with wired glass, 
galvd. C.l. piping and fencing pales, etc., etec., 
for Madras and Southern Mabhratta Rly. Co. 
Directors, 25, Buckingham Palace-rd., 8.Wi. __ 

Feb. 15.—Portrane.—Tank.—Ferro-concrete high 
level water tank, at Mental Hospital, for Joint Com- 
mittee of Grangegorman Mental Ilospital. Mr. 
P. H. McCarthy, engineer, 26, Lower Leeson-st., 
Dublin. Dep. £3 3s. : 

Feb. 23.—Newry.—Bridge.—Single-leaf sree] swing 
bridge over canal at Godfrey Bridge, for U.D.C. 
Blaney, Town Surveyor. Dep. £1 1s. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Feb. 3.—London.—Paving.—Meadfoot-rd., Nimrod- 
rd., Bee Larbert-rd., Granton- rd., and 
Green-lane, Streatham, for Wandsworth B.C. B. J. 
Elford, B.E., 215, Balham High-rd., §.W.17. Dep. 


. 6 —Chingford.—Making-up. — Beresford-rd. 
(part of), Douglas-rd., Victoria-rd. (part of), 
Itampton-rd. (part of), ‘for U.D.C. 8S. J. Hellier, 
E. and 8. Dep. £1 Is. 

Feb. 6.—Bundee. —Main.—4,200 ft. of 10-in. inter- 
nal Dasustar steel tubes, lined centrifugally with 
bituminous composition, and with ends prepared for 
victaulic joints, for T.C. George Baxter, Jr., 
Waterworks Engineer. é 
Feb. 6.—E€nnis.—Improvements.—In os 
with the Ennis Waterworks, for U. P. J. 
Meghen, B.E., Commissioner, Town Hall, Ennis, 
Co. Clare. . 
Feb, 6.—Manchester.—Paving.—Draining, p.1vin2 
(concrete), flagging (artificial flags), etc., Maul- 
a: rd. West, Withington, from easterly s de 

, to point 139 vards distant in westerly direc tion ; 
ph ang draining, paving (concrete), efe., Pp — 
sts 64, Branson-st. and 49, C yrus- st. oy on 1e 

Philip’s Church Army Room, Anc ts, \ 

S. Dep. £1 ; 
Ciiy § ,.. 2 Development of panowse 
sites, including excavation or filling and forma a 
of the roads, laying down of concrete roads - 
concrete side-walks; also sewers and Ww: ater mi i 
for sites at Newbridge-av., “ Willfield.’ se ¥- 
mount-av.; Belmont site, Donny*rook ; and aying 
down of concrete roads only for sites at Irish owe 
rd. (Fairview); Havelock, Bath-av. Me! eady § 
field, Bath-av., for, U.D.C. N. Montgomery, 3. 


rh —Twickenham.—Improvements.—For : ng, 
levelling, kerbing, channelling, paving, met - ng, 
concreting, and making good ‘Colonial-av., TC 
croft-gdns., Poulett-gdns., — rd., for . 
F. W. Pearce, B.S. Dep. £1 1 _ th 
Feb. 6.—Twickenham.—  Savine.— —Repav ng W of 
creosotedaleal blocks of an approximate a ~ 
850 super. vds. of carriageway margins In “_ 
d.. for T.C. F. W. Pearce, B.S. Dep. 21 at t 
Feh. 7. —Beptiord— Pumping, oe oe 
tford pumping station roo " lL 
Ha Landen. 8.E.8, for M.W.B. Chief Eng 
Department (Room 173), 173, Rosebery-av.. 
= 3a. 
OF -“pensaster Sewer —At Hexthorpe | 
for C.B. R. EB. Ford, B.E. 
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Feb. 7 —Devonside.—Drainage.—Providing and 
laying about 3,500 yds. of 9-in. and 6-in. diameter 


freclay pipe sewers and construction of sewerage 
yrification works, for Clackmannanshire C.C, Car- 
ee & Morrison, C.E., 4, Hill-st., Edinburgh. 
Dep ee _London.—Paving.—Also forming roadway 
bout 8.000 sq. yds., and footways_ about 4,200 sq. 
-* of Bellingham-rd, (part of), Catford, and for 
ying and forming footway only of Bromley-hill 
pave yf), for Lewisham B.C. J. W. Shuter, P.C. 


eb 7.--Willesden.—Making-up.—Geary-rd., Dollis 
qlill, N.W.10, for U.D.C. F. Wilkinson, engineer. 
F 


eb, 8.—Doneaster.—Sewrrs.—At Town Field, for 
cB. R. E. Ford, Borough Engineer. ; 
‘Feb, 9.—Leeds.—Paving.—For (a) kerbing, tar 


os and flagging footpaths, paving channels 
my tar macadamising carriageways fn Rider’s- 
pdgs.,  King’s-mount (part). Temperance-fold, 
gqville-ter. (Shadwell), Allerton-place, (b) kerbing, 
flagging, pavin channels, Armley —e Ys King- 
iane, stainbeck-lane, York-rd., for T.C. EB. W. 
rock Highways Engineer. Dep. £1 1s. 
Feb. 10.—Dolgelley._Sewerage.—Providing and 
laying 1,300 lin. yds, 9-in. cast-iron and stoneware 
pipe sewers, 1,400 lin. yds. 6-in. cast-iron and stone- 
ware pipe sewers, and 130 lin. yds. 12-in. cast-iron 
cea outfall sewer, together with manholes, flushing 
tanks, ventilating columns, storage tank, and other 
appurtenant works at Liwyngwril, for R.D.C. F. J. 
Rodwell, of Spinks, Pilling & sodwell, chartered 
engineers, 37 and 38, Prudential-buildings, Park- 
row, Leeds. Dep. 23 3s. | 

Feb. 10.—Leeds.—Repairing.—Path from kitchen 
to nurses’ home entrance at St. Mary’s Infirmary, 
Armley, for B.G. J. H. Ford, “lerk, 11, South 
Parade. . : 

Feb. 10.—Looe.—Making up.—Portion of Hannafore 
Back-rd., for U.D.C. G. H. Ivory, 8. y 2 
Feb. 11.—Alton.—Sewer.—99 yds. of 6 in. iron 
sewer, 470 yds. of 9-in, stoneware sewer, and 250 
vds, of 6-in. and 4-in. stoneware drain with man- 
holes, etc., for U.D.C. S. Dep. £1 1s. : 
Feb. 11.—Great Ouseburn.—Sewerage.—1,700 lin. 
yds, of pipe sewers varying in size from 9 in. to 
is-in, diameter, together wich manholes and other 
works, in Acomb, for R.D.C. E. J. Silcock, en- 
gineer, 25, Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W.1. Dep. 


“Ted. 11.—Penge.—Road.—Breaking-up concrete 
foundation on double track and margins of Croydon- 
rd., Penge, from Avenue-rd. to High-st., reforming of 
concrete foundation and paving with creosoted wood 
block, ete., for U.D.O. Col. H. W. Longdin, sur- 
vevor. 

Feb. 11—Reigate.—Reconstruction.—Of part of 
carriageway, including laying of new granite sett 
margin for distance of 600 yds. and surface water 
drainage works on main Reigate-London-rd., at 
Reigate-hill, between Glovers Farm and the borough 
boundary, for T.C. F. T. Clayton, B.E. and S. Dep. 
£2 28. 

Feb. 11.—Reigate.—Road.—Mastic asphalte resur- 
facing works and reinforced concrete foundation to 
he carried ont on following roads :—(1) London-rd., 
Redhill (Gloucester-rd. to Frenches-rd.) ; (2) Black- 
horough-rd., Reigate (Chart-lane to Crakell-rd.), for 

. F. T. Clayton, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 11.—Skegness.—_Sewer.—Construction of a 
soil sewer at Sandbeck-av., lying between Briar-way 
and a point 326 yds. eastwards, for U.D.C. S. Dep. 
£1. 

Feb. 13.—Darton.—Mains.—Supplying and laying 
of about 335 lin. yds. of 3-inch cast-iron water 
mains, together wth appurtenant works, for pur- 
poses connected with a supply of water to Barugh 
Chemical Works, Barugh, near Barnsley, fir U.D.C. 
P. Wilkinson, Waterworks Manager. Dep. £1. 

Feb. 13.—Doneaster.—Roads.—Construction of 
toads and footpaths and construction of length of 
sewer on Woodfield-lane site, together with tle 
formation of recreation ground on the Warms 
worth-rd (north) site, for C.B. E. Ford, 
Borough Engineer. 

Feb. 13.—Manchester.—Sewering.—Also draining, 
paving (tarmacadam and concrete), flagging, and 
completing various roads on Blackley estate, Areas 
Nos. 2 and 5, for T.C. City E. Dep. £1 1s. 
my, 13.—Mitecham.—Making-up.—Seely-rd., for 

DC. 8, 

Feb. 15.—North Riding of Yorkshire.—Widening. 
~—Also strengthening, re-surfacing, etc., of approxi- 
mately 44 miles of main road, between Scarborough 
and Filey, for €.C. Ss. 

Feb. 14.—Barking.—Road and Sewer Work.—For- 
mation and kerbing, etc., of roads and the con- 
struction of soil sewers and surface water sewers, 
manholes. ventilators, etc.. on the Upney Farm 
Housing Estate for the Barking Town U.D.C. R. A. 
= Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., B.S., Public Offices, Bark- 


Feb. 14—Barnes.—Making-up.—Lowther-rd. and 
Bicester-rl. (part 2). Mortlake, for U.D.C. F. P. 
Kindell, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 14 Prestwich.—Making-up.—Sewering and 


draining of Chandos-rd., for U.D.C. M. A. Piercy, 
Band S. Dep. £1 1s. 
, Feb. 14.—Prestwich.—Sewers.—Roads and sewers 
" line of Heys-rd. and Heywood-rd., and extension 
Ot Deyne Valley sewer, for T.D.C. 8. Dep. £3 3s. 
tee 14—South Dublin.—Extensions.—Sewer ex- 
© ye Kimmage-rd., Terenure, 380 yds. 9-in. and 
siong (oh Stoneware pipe sewer. Water exten- 
6a ns?) Knocklyon-rd., Templeogue, 720 yds. 
ve’ +, PPC; (b) Balrothery (Wellington-lane). 770 
op Anh 1, pipe ; (c) Rathfarnham (St. Patrick’s). 
Ly Us. >in. ¢.l. pine, for R.D.C. G. Gallagher, C.., 
2ames's-st., Dublin. Dep. £1 1s. 
layin nie —Liskeard.—Macadam.—Providing and 
Cate ot tminoug macadam upon St. Cleer, Red- 
tert and Minionerd., for R.D.C.. Wm. Cradick, 
_— Surveyor, Addington, Liskeard. 

SD. 16.—West Ham.—Making-un. --Readwiys in 


Whipps Cross Hesnital, W 
' ‘ ° 
stone, F Ul, for B.G. L. : 


yhipps Cross-rd., Leyton- 
E. Fraquet, Clerk. 
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Feb. 18.—Eccles.—Surfacing.—Of Peel Green-rd., 
from Barton-rd. to Higher Croft, for T.C. 3 

Feb. 18.—Oldham.—Pipes.—In connection with 
new power station, Slacks Valley, Chadderton, 
F. L. Ogden, Borough Electrical Engineer. Dep. 
£1 1s. 

Feb. _18.—Wirral.—Making-up of  Rocky-lane 
South, Heswall, for R.D.C. S. H. Davies, High- 
ways Surveyor. : 

Feb. 20.—Cork.—Macadam.—Laying about 69,000 
super yds. of bituminous macadam on trunk road 
from Cork to Limerick, between Monard and Rath- 
duff, for C.C. R. F. O'Connor, CS. | 

Feb. 20.—Kent.—Pipelaying.—Pipelaying, altera- 
tions and bricklayers’ work within areas of Kent, 


northern, southern. and western districts, for 
M.W.B. Chief Engineer. | 
Feb. 20.—London.—Paving—New wood _ block 


paving on reinforced concrete foundations in Com- 
mercial-rd., Peckham, 8.E.15, for Camberwell B.C. 
W. Bell, B.E. and’S. 5 

Feb. 20.—London.—Pipework.—For Greenwich 
Power Station, for L.C.C. Montagu H. Cox. 
Dep. £2. ; : 

Feb. 20.—Swindon.—Extensions.—Construction of 
approximately 33 miles of 16-in. and 3 mile of 12-in. 
trunk mains and other incidental works in parishes 
of Ogbourne St. George, Chiseldon, Wroughton and 
Swindon, for T.C. J. B. L. Thompson, BS., 3, 
Regent-circus. Dep. £3 3s 

Fi). 21.—Hailsham.—Roads.—Concrete roads at 
Polegate, near Eastbourne, for R.D.C. W. O. Hum- 
phery, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Feb. 21.— New Zealand. — Deviation. — Con- 
struction of Wellington-Tawa flat deviation, Wel- 
lington-New Plymouth Railway, for Public Works 
Dept., Wellington. Commissioner for New Zealand, 
415 Strand ftondon, WC2 : 

Fi, 24.—Sowerby.—Conversion of sewage dis- 
posal works to the simplex surface aeration 3*>- 
tem, for U.D.C. J. Eastwood, S. Dep. £3. 

Feb. 25.—Cumberland.—Surface tarring.—For 
c.c. G. O. Lockwood, C.S. s 

Feb. 25.—Huyton-with-Roby.—Conversion.—Of 27 
midden privies and 10 pail closets to water closets, 
for U.D.C. Sanitary Inspector. Dep. £2. 

Feb. 25.—Pontefract.—Making-up.—Part of Head- 
lands-lane and street, off Sessions House-yard, for 
T.C. W. H. Newton, B.E. Dep. 22 2s. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, p. 208.) 


Auction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


Feb. 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9,—Canterbury.—Street 
and Lewis will offer for sale on the premises. 
“Hales Place,” Canterbury, fixtures and fittings 
previous to demolition of the Mansion, contents of 
the chapel and theatre. The outside effects. The 
fabric of the mansion will be sold for demolition. 
North Audley-st., Grosvenor-sq., 


* Feb. 7.—Bunwell, Norfolk.—W. S. Hall and 
Palmer will sell for H. Harper Smith (Trus- 
tee re. E. J. Smith), at steam joinery works, Bun- 
well, joinery and other machinery, lorry, touring 
ear, etc. Auctioneers, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

Feb. 7.—Shrewsbury.—Joseph Hibbard & Sons 
will sell without reserve, by order of the liquidator, 
B. N. Watkins, A.C.A.,. re. Barker Bros. 
(Shrewsbury), Ltd., in voluntary liquidation, upon 
the premises at Smithfield-rd., sawmill plant, office 
furniture, also freehold premises. Auctioneers, 15, 
Newington-green, Islington, London, N.16. 

* Feb. 8.—Acton, W.3.—Offers for the purchase of 
clinker and ashes from the destructor, Wales Farm- 
rd., for a period of twelve months, commencing 
April 1, 1928. Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Acton, W.3. ‘ 

At an early date.—Windsor.—Knight, Frank & 
Rutley will sell in blocks or in numerous lots (un- 
less disposed of privately),’ by direction of the 
Council of the Imperial Service College Trust, 
freehold building land on the western fringe of 
the Royal Borough. Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-sq., 
London, W.1. 


Public Appointments. 


* Feb. 3.—tlford.—Clerk of_ Works —Required by 
the Corporation. H. Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., Architect 
to the Education Committee, Town Hall, Ilford. 

xFeb. 7.—Leicester.—Clerk of Works required 
for about eighteen months to supervise the erec- 
tion of new elémentary school buildings, for the 
Leicester E.C. F. P. Armitage, Director of Edu- 
cation, Town Hall, Leicester. E 

Feb. 8.—Leicester.—Chief Architectural Assis- 
tant in the Dept. of the City Engineer and Sur- 


Auctioneers, 21, 
London, W.1. 


veyor required by the City Council. A. T. Goose- 
man, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Leicester. ¥ 


Feb. 11.—London.—Secretary required for the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, to take up duty at the 
end of June next. Chairman to the Council, 90, 
Buckingham Palace-rd., London, 8,W.1. 

Feb. 13.—Southend-on-Sea.—Principal required at 
the Municipal School of Arts and Crafts by the 
Southend-on-Sea Education Committee. John Sar- 
gent, Director of Education, Education Office, 20, 
Warrior-sq., Southend-on-Sea. 


Extensions to Blackpool] Sanatorium. 
The Medical Officer of Health and _ the 
Borough Surveyor have been authorised by 
the Blackpool County Borough to submit 
draft plans of proposed extensions at the 
Sanatorium, Talbot-road, to the Ministry of 
Health. 
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TRADE ITEMS 
** Coloured Cements,” 


Under this title, we have received from 
Messrs. G. and 'l’. Earle (1925), Ltd., of Hull, 
a booklet of hints on how to use coloured 
cements, which should be in every contrac- 
tor’s and decorator’s hands. The booklet is 
subdivided into sections, of which the follow- 
ing are examples of the subjects dealt with : 
Preparation of Walls; 'l'rowelling; Protection 
of Coloured Cement Work from Weather Con- 
ditions; Quantities, etc. 


Metalisation of Materials. 


A new invention, whereby a wide range 
of materials may be “ metalised,” was de- 
scribed at a gathering at the Hotel Victoria 
on Monday last. 

The distinctive characteristic of the pro- 
cess is that the metal and the material in- 
terpenetrate to a certain thickness, thereby 
forming to that extent a quite new material, 
combining the qualities of beth the original 
material and the applied metal. It is not 
a coating which peels off. 

Metalisation as applied to timber is 
claimed to act as a preservative and to re- 
tain its resiliency, while adding tensile 
strength. The metalisation protects against 
weathering and is said to be especially use- 
ful for piles for docks or for wood which has 
to be placed in water. It also protects 
against inroads of insects, and of the death 
watch beetle. It can be applied to three-ply 
wood to overcome its liability to break 
away; it forms a protection from moisture 
and imparts a veneer finish. It is claimed 
to make glass and pottery unbreakable, and 
is useful for decorative filigree work. Among 
other uses it may be adapted to ornamental 
wallpapers. The process is handled by 
British Airships, Ltd., 21, Northumberland- 
avenue, W.C.2., 


The Standard Building Contract. 


General meetings of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, says the 
Times, have had under consideration the pro- 
posed new form of building contract which 
was drawn up by a joint committee of the 
two bodies. The building trade employers ap- 
proved the new contract The decision of 
the architects was deferred until the next 
general meeting of the Institute, which will 
be held early in March. 

The standard form of contract for the 
building industry, as agreed between repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Federation of Master 
Builders, was reported on January 25 to the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. The report was re- 
ceived, and a recommendation was passed that 
the standard form should be ad ted; that 
other forms at present in force should be with- 
drawn; and that a resolution to that effect 
should be presented to a general meeting of 
the R.I.B.A., also held on Wednesday, after 
the meeting of the Council. : 

At the general meeting the resolution of the 
Council was presented, and the discussion 
furnished evidence that the alterations as be- 
tween existing forms and the form proposed 
presented some difficulty in the minds of 
members present. The difficulties in respect 
of particular clauses wer indicated by mem- 
bers, and the meeting was adjourned in order 
to give a reasonable opportunity for the con- 
sideration of the form prior to its adoption. 
A motion to that effect being proposed, the 
Council intimated that, in view of the com- 
paratively short time which had elapsed be- 
tween the agreement of the form and its pre- 
sentation to the general meeting, it was not 
unreasonable that such a motion should he 
advanced, and the Council felt that it would 
be unreasonable for it to oppose such a motion, 
which was thereupon accepted. 

It is understood that in the discussion none 
of the broad principles of the measure was 
controverted, but that upon a number of im- 
portant but minor points information was 
desired. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it may occasionally 
happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing work before plans are finally 
approved by the local authorities, “ proposed ” works at the time of publication have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations: T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; K.D.C. for Rural 


District Council ; 
P.C. for Parish Co 


E.C. for Education Committee ; B.G. for Board of Guardians; B.C. for Borough Council - 
uncil; M.H. for Ministry of Health; M.T. for Ministry of Transport ; C.B. for County 


Borough ; B. of E. for Board of Education; M.A.B. for ae Asylums Board; and M.W.B. for 


Metropolitan Water Board ; Borough Surveyor, B.S.; Boroug 


Engineer, B.E.; District Surveyor, D.S. ‘ 


Clerk, C.; Town Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, C.E.; County Surveyor, C.S.; County Architect C.A. : 
Surveyor, S.; Engineer, E.; Borough Architect, B.A.; Architect, A. me 


Ashby-le-la-Zouch.—-Sir Joseph Hood given £1,000 
towards building swimming baths. 

Atherton.—H.M.O.W. have acquired a site at Crab 
Tree-lane, for employment exchange. Architects 
Department, H.M.O.W., S.W.1, Architects. 

Barking.—Hospital Sub-Committee has instructed 
the architect to submit alternative plans for isol:- 
tion hospital on site at Upney. 

Barnsiey.—The T.C. proposes (subject M.11.) to 
erect abattoir, at £33,250. 

Basingstoke.--T.O. propose to convert Mechanics’ 
Institute into a free library. 

Beddington and Wallington.—Following a letter 
notifying the M.H.’s approval of acceptance of 
C. J. Doyle's tender for the erection of 74 houses 
at Bute-rd., the Housing Committee of U.D.C. re- 
solved that Clerk be instructed to inform the Minis 
try that the general conditions for erection of 
houses provided that the erection of the 74 houses 
should be completed within 12 months from the date 
of the Surveyor’s order. The Public Health Com 
mittee recommend Council to approach Joint Fire 
Protection Committee with a view to ascertaining 
whether the fire escape could be removed from Mel- 
bourne-rd., and that Surveyor be instructed to pre- 
pare plans of convenience which might be erected 
on site suggested for that purpose. Plans ap- 
proved :—Four houses, Great Woodcote-park. near 
Forester’s-drive, for W. Martin; 37 houses, Bandon 
Hill allotments, comprised of three blocks of three 
and 14 paire, for J. Midmer; eight shops in che 
block, Market-st., for T. Markwick & Co. 

Bexhill.—T.0. paseed vlans:—3 detached houses, 
Collington-lane, J. E. Maynard, for F. J. Harris: 
3 houses, Plemont-gardens, J. E. Maynard, for W. P. 
Glessing 

Biackpoot.—Whattaker & Gardner, 16, Edward-st., 
are preparng a scheme for Mr. & Mrs. Pritchard, 
for cinema at Lytham-rd., South Shore. — 

Bridlington.—&. Clanham, managing director of 
Lounge (Eeplanade) Cafe Co., submitted plans for 
new premises. 
h.—Commencement is shortly to he 
made with extension of West Undercliff Promenade 
to Durley Chine, at £40,000. 

Brighton.—Corporation are to reconstruct Sun-st. 
aren. which hes 188 houses on three acres. 

Bury.—lHousing Committee decided to recommend 
Council to apply to M.H. for £58.645 for 120 houses 
on St. Stephen's estate, Bolton-rd. 

Cambridge.—T.0. pissed plans :—23 houses, Mon- 
treal-rd and Hobart-rd., Cambridge Housing 
Society, Ltd : 

Cartisie.—Chape! ie to be built at Digton-rd., to 
seat 560, at £15,482. Also school chapel at Thorn- 
hill, Whitehaven Circuit, at £2,247. | ; 

Carlisle. —City Conncil is considering extension 
of secondary edacation which would cost £80,000 

Cheam (Surrev).._New grocery, provision and 
butchery stores is to be built by South Suburban 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Crovdon Plans bv 
Rethell. Swanwell & TDunsford, 16a _John-st we. 

Chester.—T.C. are to make application to M.TH. 
for £56,398 for 152 houses on Eaton-rd. estate.— 
Council also resolved to take down existing wall 
and erect a wall with cement panels on west side 
of Frodsham-st. parking ground, at £250. 

Corsham.—Chiippenham R.D.C. are to erect 20 


honses 
Coventry.—C'.0. proposes to construct water works, 
etc.. for which Bl has been deposited in Parlio- 
ment. 

Cranteigh.—P.0. have approved plans for parish 
hall, at £35 

Croydon. Plans passed by T.C F. A. Reed, 3 


garages, 81-83, Northwood-rd., at rear; J. Moelaren 
Ross. of 21, Paloce-st.. S.W.1. 7 houses, Warmineter 
rd.: BE. W. Wallis. of 365, Norwood-rd., 8.F.27, 2 
honses, Norbory-hill; FP. L. Richardson. Chorch-rd., 
8.7.19. 2 warages and convert house into 2 flats, 
9, Reulah-hill: P. Richardson, 136, Addiscombe-rd.. 
63 honses in lien of 64, and 54 carages, Nursery- 
avenue and Nursery-close: A. J. Perriam, 41, Quad- 
rant-rd.. 4 enrages and convert stobles into garages, 
42. Kidderminster-rd.. at rear: D. Morris & Sons 
TAd., 14, Regent-st., 8.W.1. 7 shons with living rooms 
over, London-rd., corner Pollards-hill, 8.; Berney & 
Son. Hich-st.. public house, Whitehorse-lane. at 
Canham-rd.: Corporation of Crovdon, Town Fall. 
extension of slipper baths, Scarbrook-rd.: Clayton 
& Rilack, 10, Prince Albert-st.. Brichton, alterations 
to form manager's onarters, 108. North-end. 

Darley Date.—The Northwood Estates Co. propose 
7 houses at Northwood. 

Droxford.—''.D.C. passed plans for honse at 
Proxford, hall at Exton, and Council school at 
Droxford. 

East Barnet.—U.1.C. passed plans: seven houses 
Rarons’-cate fer H. BE. Percy; additions to fac- 
tory, Brunswick Park-rd.. for Carr and Son. 

Edgware.—Widening Edaware-rd. and Church- 
lane, Edgware, will cost £97,500. 


* Bee also our List of Contracts, Competitions. eto. 


Erith.—U.D.C. passed plans :—6 houses adjoini 
“The Mansells,” Bexley-rd., Erith, A. H. Jennies. 
shops and assembly hall, Bexley-rd., Belvedere, 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, Litd., S. W 
Ackroyd. , : , 

Exeter.—It is recommended to the City Council 
that the building of houses be permitted on all 
parts of Babbs Barn estate—70 in all. 

Finehley.—-Proposed alterations to Finchley parish 
church to give 220 more seats will cost £7,000. 

riadbury.—The D.C. are requesting the R.D.C. to 
oe 8 houses. 

,Grantham.—Plans been prepared by W. Bond 
F.R.LB.A., for new Catholic school. Accommodda- 
tion will be provided for 120 children. 

Hassocks.—Site near Friar’s Oak has been offered 
for church, 

Haywards Heath.—Brighton C.B. Mental IMos- 
pital are to erect 16 houses for the staff to the north 
of Asylum-rd. 

High Heaton.—Newcastle Co-op. Society are to 
erect new shops on Newton-rd. 

Hounsiow.—Plans for development of 10 acres of 
land between Kingsley-rd. and Spring-grove, been 
prepared by P. Chase Gardner & Co... architects 
and surveyors, High-st, 

Hiferd.—T.C. passed: A. P. Griggs. & houses and 
garages, 1-15, Rochester-gardens; A. Smith, 4 houses 
and garages, 225-231, Beehive-lane: \. P. Griggs, 
5 houses and garages, 41-49, Exeter-wardens: Ulyett 
& Co., 4 shops and dwellings, 359-365, Green-lane : 
A. B. Griggs, 4 houses and garages, 33-39, Exeter. 
wardens. 

ingatestone.—War Office have sanctioned the pur- 
chase of site for a drill hall by the Essex County 
Territorial Force Association. Architects are Rod- 
dick, Colvin & Clarke, 4, Adelphi-terrace, W.C.2. 

Kidderminster.—Worcestershire T.A. have decided 
upon the reconstruction of the “ Shrubery,” Kid- 
derminster, as headquarters. si 

Leatherhead.—Surrey C.C. is supporting proposed 
construction of 2 by-pass road round Leather 1e Ml. 

Leeds.—Baptists have acquired site in Stainbeck- 
lane, for Baptist Chapel. Other sites have ‘been 
acquired on the Ifalton and Wyther housing estates, 
Plans are ‘xing prepared for cinema and shops 
ra ,wet-tane, Chapeltown. C. Hall & Sons, archi- 
ects 
a (Barnet).—Parish hall is to be built, at 

London (Clapham).—Funds being raised for 
building school hall for boys of St. John’s “ Bow- 
yer’ school, Clapham. 

London (Dagenham).—The U.D.C. has received 
L.C.C.’s permission to erect underground sanitary 
conveniences at Ripple-rd., Dagenham. ; 

London (Deptford).—-L.C.C. recommend new 
house for Supt. Deptford pumping station, at £1,400. 
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London (Deptford).—B.C. ssed ans :—p 
Westwood, 14, Buckingham-st) Adelpti'n ( . 1 J. 
High-st., rebuild and redrain shop premise *. 
connection with existing system; Truman, II =. “ 
Buxton & Co., Ltd., Spitalfields, E., 67-40 Dex 
netts-rd., rebuild and redrain premises in conn.” 
a with existing system. ; —-> 

London (E. Barnet).—Plans were approve ’ 
U.D.C. of 7 houses on the seuth-caat ain by 
Barons Gate for H. E. Percy; additions to {.,to. 
in Brunswick Park-rd., for Carr & Son. — 

London (Lambeth).—B.C. recommend sanction to 
construction of new underground convenience fo 
men at Rushcroft-rd., Brixton.—Plans nase 4. 
t. P. Bennett & Son, one story building at hex 
ton-hill, to abut upon New Park-rd.; Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society, amended application for pra 
posed building at Nos. 283-291, Wandsworth d ~ 
~, upon Camelia-st. and Cavendish-grove - Ew 
et garages upon the northern side of Craig. 

London (Oxford-st.).—Shop and display 
ete.,.are to be ingtalled at 286, Oxford) wins 
Carlton Shoe Co., Ltd. Contractors, Parnall ‘ § - 
Ltd., Langham House, Regent-st., W.1. — 

London (Regent-st.).—Alterations, including new 
shop fittings, etc., are to be effected at 295 Regent 
st., W.1., for Hopean Bros. a 

Luton.—T.C. are to spend £186,583 on electricity 
extensions.—Council resolved unanimously : (a) That 
scheme for construction of a separate building com. 
prising a new committee-room and improved cloak. 
room accommodation, at an estimated cost of £650 

Manchester.—Ii. M. Robsen is proposing 52 lock. 
up garages on Carliton-st., Moss Side. Plans pre- 
pared by H, F Newsome, A. and &., 2, BI 
hoar-court. a 

Mansfield.—T.C. passed plans:—J. E. Baggaley 
4 houses, Big Barn-lane; Radford & seakgaley, 
bungalows, Columbia-av. is 

Merton Park.—Surrey C.C. is to build a bridge 
over railway level crossing at Merton Park 

Northampton.—Proposed to enlarge the county 
oflices at a cost of approximately £29,000. Plans 
by Talbot Brown & Fisher, FF.R.I.B.A.. Bury. 
steaid-place. Wellingborough. ” : 

Nort .—C.B. passed plans:—Eight houses 
Gipsy-lane, A..L. & H. W. Chown; warcheuss. tor 
tory and offices, Chaucer-st., Goodliff Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd.; new w.c. and staircase to grandstand 
County Ground, Northampton Town Football Club 
Co., Ltd.; alterations and additions, Harborough 
Arms, St. James’-rd., Northampton Brewery Co. 
Ltd.;- four houses, Delapre Crescent-rd., 8. G. Sale 
& Co.; two houses, The Drive, A. P. Hawtin & Sons, 
Ltd.; showroom over existing warehouse, 12 and 14, 
Wood-st., A. R. & W. Cleaver, Ltd. 

Preston.—-T.C. passed plans: G. Moorcroft, 4 
houses, Rurnside-avy., and 4 houses, Woodside and 
Moorside-avenues; H. Heaton, 5 houses, Norris-st. 
and Brook-st.; A. ©. M. Lillie, offices and works, 
Seas W. Smirk, 5 houses and shops, Water- 
ane. 

Salford.__C_.R. recommend proposal of Electricity 
Committee to borrow £20,727 to cover excess expen- 
diture in connection with erection and completion of 
Agecroft Electricity Generating station. 

Scarborough.— Electricity Committee are to con- 
vert 89 and 892, Westborough, into showrooms, at 
£2.000. 

Shefheld.— Managers of Technical School had 
plans prepared for erection of a new mining de- 
partment, at £16,000. 

Stough.—U.D.C. passed plans: ten honses in St. 
Paul's-av.. for S. R. Bloxsome; four, Burlington- 
av., for J. A. Simons. 

Southampton.—T.C. are considering scheme for 
erection of flats to clear slum areas 

Southend.—Subject to approval of B. of E. and 
M. of If.. Southend is to have an open-air school 
for delicate children, at £9,400. Proposed school 
will probably be off Fairfax-drive, Westcliff. 

Stanford-le-Hope.Plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Roddick, Colvin & Clarke, 4, Adelphi-ter., 
W.C.2, for new drill hall and headouarters in 
Corringham-rd., for 312th Anti-Aircraft Searchlight 
Co.. R.E. 

Thornton Cleveleys.—Town Planning scheme been 
amended so as to create shopping area at junction 
of Holmes and Marsh-rds., and plans of house and 
house and shop in Holmes-rd., for W. Bunce, been 


approved. 

Torquay.—T.C. propose to throw out. over the 
sea from Princes Gardens a circular platform with 
bandstand, promenades, and glass-screened shelters, 
giving accommodation to between 2,000 and 3,00 


people. 14 semi-detached 


Tynemouth.—-T.C. passed plans: 14 . 
houses, Houghton-av., St. George’s estate, DY 
F. R. N. Haswell and Son, for J. and J. Robison; 


extensions, Tynemouth and district laundry, Tyne. 
mouth-rd.. by Dixon &_ Bell, for Tynemouth anc 
Ltd.: semi-detached villas, 


District Laundry Co., W 
Dene-rd., Tynemouth, by S. J. Stephenson, x Mf 
Smelt: 8 semi-detached houses. Cartington-rd., Balk: 


: - wi + a ' Moore; shons and 
well, by W. Stockdale, for W. Me and Chirton- 


flats, corner St. George’s-crescent 
green, by F. R. N. Haswell & Son, for Chisholm 
& and Co.: 4 semi-detached houses. Chirton-green 
estate, by F. R. N. Haswell & Son, for Chisho!m & 
70. z las 
. Workington.—P. K. Browne, L.R.L.B.A.. 55. Pearl- 
buildings, Northumberland-st.. Newcastle-on Tyne, 
is preparing plans for rebuilding Opera Hons¢ P 
York.—M.II. held inquiry into application S 
Corporation to *orrow £2,233 for erection 0 
women’s convenience in St. Sampson s-sq. 


FIRE. 


therwell.— ‘hich caused considerable 
ma wey ders has occurred 


damage to a number of househol ; . 
at Lanarkshire mpany’s _ depot, 
Hamilton-rd. 
£20,000. 


Tramway 
Damage is estimated roughly at 
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THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 





bo. 
ea 
ot 





‘Qwing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.) 


BRICKS, &c. 
oe “Alongside, in River Thames 
Per 3, ite Bridge. s . } 
i) ee 
ky ys Spabepepepeperenenede 319 6 


a 


ks 
Per 1,000. ae London Goods Stations. 


s, at £ 8. 
rises’ Cross 212 3 | Best Blue 
Do., grooved for Pressed Staffs 39 5 O 
Plaster....-- 214 3/Do. Bullnose. 915 0O 
Do., Bullnose.. 3 6 _ 3 | Blue Wire Cuts 7 5 0 
Best Stourbridge ~ Brick :— 
Qpin. ..-++ - © Bak sosdas 10 3 O 
ly 
= White | D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 0 
Ivory, and | D’ble Headers 2610 0 
Salt Glazed | ay Side and 
Stretchers .. 21 0 0} o Ends .. 3010 0O 
Headers ...--- 2010 O| sn “sides and 
Quoins, Bull- |; one End. 3110 0 
nose and 4}in. | Splays and 
Flats ...... 2710 0! Squints - 28 0 O 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 


8. d. s. d. 
2in. per yd. super. 1 11| 3in. peryd.super. 2 9 
2} in. ” ” 2 4| 4in. ” ” 3 6 
s. d. 1 
Thames Ballast.......... 10 6 per yd. 
DP Gaed... oc cccccscecces - 8 ws delivered 
Thames Sand .......... 7 ae 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... = Cs sw \ radius 
jin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
 . yprsnnaplanaeeebess pe Boe ton 

ah ae aaa ene I a 
tin: Broken Brick ...... 11 6 ,, ,, 
Pan Breeze ........+++- 8 0 





Per ton delivered in London area’ in full van loads. 
Best Portland Cement. British. 


Standard Specification. Test £2 13 0 to £2 15 0 
46s. alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above........ 010 O 
Super Cement (Waterproof).............. 43 0 
Boman Cememt ..cccccccscccccccccccccs 815 0 
Pere GORGES cc cc ccccccccccccccccesce 515 O 
Keene’s Cement, White ................ 515 0 
Gi éhbkeees oe b0OS 00 510 0 
Plaster, Coarse, keke iden ee 6s qe ween 3 0 0 
- a. WE wi eap-ebecccancennes 312 6 
intends Ob ai we ei aestneeendeds 512 0 
Sirapite, ED. 9660064060000 080060006800 3 9 0 
“ PEED. 6040606060 cococsneaenees 317 0 
ee GRAMS BOD cc ccccccccccccccscsess 210 9 
Dt PD tckcsaketiese et st ed chan de ee ae 210 9 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime .......... 117 6 
BEE cscs cecccsscoccsecestevess percwt. 2 2 6 
Goamiie Chbpmhees cc ccccccccccccecccecce 112 0 


Note.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
ls. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months carr. pd. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. Cd. per ton at rly. dp. 


STONE. 


Bata STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks ats. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 210 
BERR STONE—RANDOM BLOcK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station, oe. ft.cube 2 3 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S 
per ft. cube 3 1} 
Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 
cubic foot extra ; selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubie foot extra. 
PORTLAND STONE.— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
overage, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, 8.Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W. R., and Westbourne Park, 


Paddington, G.W. R., per ft. cube...... 4 4} 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cUbO......cccccccccces 4 54 


NOTE.—1d. per ft. cube extra for every foot over 
20 ft. average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
Hoptox-Woop STonE— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. s. d 
Random biocks, from 10 ft. and over P. ft.cb. 17 
Sawn two sides 
Sawn three or four sides .............. o = 
YORK SToNE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Sin. sawn two sides a ¢ to sizes (under 
30 ft. super)... 


occ: 


, .Per ft. sets : 6 
in. rubbed two sides, “ditto * oe 0 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,. 2 34 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes).........ceccees - 1 6 
l¢in. to 2in. ditto, ditto ...... ma 1 3 
Harp Yorr— 


. Delivered at —y Ae Goods Station, London. 
Seappled random blocks ........ Perft.cube 6 3 
Gin. sawn two sides re to sizes (under 


SO: CU sash og ts cetecs ca 
om. rubbed two sides, ditto .. _ _ ies é if 
j in. sawn two sides slabs (random. sizes) ,, 2 1¢ 
in, ditto ditto 2 10 


2 in. self-faced random fiags .. Per yd. super. 8 8 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full-van 
be:— Plain, Ss. 6d: 3 Moulded, 2 9s. eae ou ios. 0d. 





woop. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 

Inc hes. per stan Inches per stan. 
Q EE sscccs £30 3 x 6 £21 0 
4 x 26 BS SH BE wcscne 25 0 
@ < & cecces 25 0 BS HK AL ccccee 26 0 
Se 2 -F 23 0 S XK OD escves 24 0 
S KX B scacee 22 0 BEX D. cccccs 24 0 
Se 2 7 = 8 - 8° ice 21 0 
FS ae eee 21 0 BSB Ko cecece 21 0 

PLANED BOARDS. 
RB xm AL .rceee SO @ L X DO ceccce £28 0 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 

Inches per sq. Inches. per sq. 

$00 S8 en eeeeus 18 /- Ra.cccccceccsses SOl= 
Bec cesscecscces Bile | Wecececsccccece 34 /- 

24/- 

TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST). 
GROOVED FLOORING 
Inches. per sq Inches. per sq. 
D caus cedaemends 24/- Basecessoersnes 16 /6 
aa.. 30/- i. idbbensibaexie 19 /- 
BBu0:60ee ccensees 34 /- 1 ere 
Ins. BATTENS. s. d. “SAWN LATES. » 8. é. 
2x 2....per 100ft.2 6 | Per bundle........ 


1” AND UP THICK. 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. £58. d. £8. d. 


EDP RES ES Arie 016 Oto 018 0 
Dry American and /or Loses 

Figured Oak, ft. cube ...... 014 Oto 015 0 
~ American and /or Japanese 

lain Oak, ft. cube ........ 010 Oto 013 0 
Dry sq. edged Honduras Mahog- 

A383 eres 015 Oto 018 0O 
Dry Log cut Honduras Mahog- 

GO, Te GE. ccsnecce ssaces 016 Oto 1 1 O 
Dry Cuba Mahogany, ft. cube 1 1 Oto 110 O 
Dry Teak. ft. cube .......... 013 Oto 015 O 
Dry American Whitewood, ft. 

ea ee 010 Oto 014 O 
Best Scotch glue, percwt. .... 410 Oto — 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. ........ 4 7 Oto 510 0 


SLATES 
First quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate 
Station. Per 1,000 


£ os. d. £s. 4. 
24by12.... 3218 4, 18by10.... 181211 
22by12.... 291711 | 18by9 16 9 2 
22 by 11. 2714 2) 16by10 1512 6 
20by12.... 26 5 0| 16by8 12 3 9 
20by10.... 2210 0 
TILES. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truckloads 


of not less than 6 tons. Per 1,000 
f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
StaMordahire Gistrics... .. ccccccccecccce . 2% © 
ditto hand-made ditto ............ 517 6 
CR IO ik 655.0065 <4 Ko 00 460006 6 2 6 
Hip and valley tiles {Hand-made ...... 09 6 
(per dozen) (Machine-made .... 09 0 


METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
£ 


R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ............ 1210 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ 1410 0 

- 9 a ea 1610 0 
f+} eae ee 1910 0 


MILD STEEL ar toe —To London Station, per or 


Diameter. d. Diameter. 
 escses SE 0 0 Pin hog By 1015 O 
7 saccan 11 0 0 in. to Zin. 1010 O 





WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 


London Stocks 

TUBES, FITTINGS, FLANGES, 
Wrought Genu- in. Over jin. Over 
Mild ine and jin. and }fin, 

Steel, Staffs. under. under. 

Iron, 

% % % % % % 
Gas .. o 8 50 424 45 524 55 
Water -- 68 46 37 40 47 50 
Steam oo & 42 82 35 42 45 
Galv. gas .. 55 37 32 35 42 45 


Galv, water 650 32% 27 30 37 40 

Galv, steam 45 274 22 25 32 35 

C.I.—HALF-RouND GuTTERS—London Prices ex Works 
Per yd. in 6 ft. Angles and Stop 


lengths. Gutters. Nozzles. Ends. 
Se ieee PEAR 1/3 113d 33d, 
ee Es, ett Saenger 1/4 1/14 Sia, 
©. W- 660660 ccnccneaes 1/6 1/3 34d, 
eee 1/74 1/4 44d, 
PW so cncuddevnnane 1/10 1/6 53d. 

0.G. GUTTERS 

2 errr ee 1/ 1/44 33d. 
ES ab 06 Ca bddeeeends /8 1/4 39d. 
Uk, 656040 0aseneeunn /92 1/4 37d. 
GUE. 6506060060 uunnes 1/112 1/7 44d. 
@ Bi cose ccneesanens 1/10 57d. 





2/4 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, &c. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


per yd.in6fts. Pipe. angles. stock angles . 
2 in. plain...... 1/104 1/3 1/9 
Za. gy esecns. Se 1/43 2/1 
7h. oe <adene. ie i 2/7 
Ses ab .swnens 2/112 2/0 3/0 
4 in. 3/5 2/ 3/8 


i 
L.C.C. CoaTRD Sou PipEs—London-Prices ex Works 
Bends. stock Branches. 
Pipe. —- | crren — 


a. d. 
2 in. per yd. in6fts.plain3 3 2" 4 210 
sein ws 3 9 27 ,.¥ 
3 . 4 6 2 10 42 
$$ in, ie 411 3 7 411 


4 in, oo 5 5 





L.C.C. COATED DRAIN Prpxrs—London-Prices ex Works. 
nds, stock Branches. 


By angles, i — 
8. d. 
Si. r din 9ft.lengths 4 4 5 1 8 ‘ty 
in. : ” 6 2 6 8 10 
Sin ie a 7 3 10 10 17 
8 6 18 2 21 : 


6 in. 
a for jointing, 38/6 per ewt. 
Per ton in _—. 


—— £s. 4. d. 
Common bars ........ 13 0 0 1410 90 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
Good merchant quahty.. 14 5 6 to 1515 0 
Staffordshire Marked 
Bars. (ihe ae aoe Ss 
Mild Steel Bars . oes ce ccee ~~» ¢€¢€e .: 2 @ SO 
Steel Bars. Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .... 10 0 0 11 0 0 
Hoop iron, a price .. 12 @ 0 138 0 0 
Galvanised .. 27 0 0 28 0 0 
Soft ‘Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 13 5 @ .. 145 0 
2 2 9% = s. Me : @ ce 4 ; : 
Sheets Flat Best "soft Steel Cc, x. and %. me po. Ma 
a sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft.to 2)g. 1510 0 1610 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2 ft. to 3ft. to 22g P 
ONG BEB. <0 cecccere 1610 0 1710 @ 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by , 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 26 g. 18 10 90 2010 0 
No. 1 quality £4 per ton extra. 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
OF, GD GPS, cccccces 18 0 0 19 0 #6 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9 ft. to 22 g.and24g. 1810 0 .. 1910 0 
ay 4 sizes 6ft. to 
ee... ee 2110 0O 2210 O 


Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 

Best Soft Steel Sheets 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 
20g.andthicker .... 

Best Soft rr Sheets, 
22g. and 24g. ...... 

= Soft Steet Sheets. 

Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 

(Under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL WINDOWS.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per foot super. 


22 00 .. 2 0 0 
oe. BOO 
2610 9 


LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) ge 4 
——— a 4 —_ papel -. 2910 0 
a in coils . osce 4 4 : 
tt ee 664050000600 e2q0enne 3s 
rol Pipe .. conse ee 
NOTE. —Countrydelivery,20s. per ‘ton extra ; lote.under 


3 cwt. 3s. per cwt.extra, and over 3 cwt. and under 5 
ewt., 1s. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes. 5s. cwt. 


antes. d, ex Lond 
ead, ex London area 
OS BB... ccccce per to ton } 20 sls 

COPPER. 8. d. 
Seamless Copper tubes eed ° perib. 1 02 
Strong sheet a eS 
Thin.. etene » i 1 
Copper “pails” - . e 

ee « 





Copper wire 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS ‘WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
ae RIVER PATTERN SCREW DOWN BIB COOKS FOR 
RON. 
sin. Fin. lin. 1jin. 1gin. 2in. 
29/- 45/- 76/- 153/- 246/- 510/- per doz. 
New RIVER PATTERN SOREW DOWN StToP COOKS AND 


UNIONS. 
sin. Zin. lin. 1}in. 1¢in, 2in. 
41/6 62/- 92/- 174/- 800/- 588/- per doz. 
RIVER PATTERN a — = AIN FERRULES. 
n. n 
9/6 /- 116 16 per doz 
CAPs AND SOREWS, 
lyin. l}in 2in. Sin. 3$in. 4in. 
7/6 10/- 14/- 28/- 30/- 42/- per doz. 
DouRLE Nut BOILER SOREWS. 
4in. fin. lin. . in. wy 2in. 
7/6 i 17/- 29/- 6 /- 63 /- per doz. 
BRASS SLEEVES. 
l}in. 2in. Sin. 3hin. 4in. 
10/- 12/- 20/- 24/- 81/- per doz, 
New RIVER PaTTeRN CROYDON BALL VALVES, 8.F. 
tin. fin. Lin. 1}in. 1pin. 
35/- 56/- 98/- 162/- 2 i per doz. 
Drawn Leap P. & 8. 7 WITH Brass CLEANING 


1} in. i: “in. Sin. 
8lbs. P. traps .. 38/- 41/ 656/- 101/- per doz. 
8 Ibs. 8. oom 35/- 45/- 66/- 126/- 
Tin.—Englis Ingots, 3/1 per lb. SOLDER. —Plumber’s 
1/3, Tinmen’s 1/6, Blowpipe 1/7 per Ib. 


PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes. . per gallon 0 2 11 

- “ oi mm tome és Se 8.3 

a a » in drums .... o 03 8 

Boiled _,, » in barrels... a 03 8 

‘ in Cae ~ 0 8 6 

Turpentine in barrels "- 6 310 

in drums ee 0 4 0 

Genuine Ground Englis ad, per ton 47 5 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks. 

. The information given on this sono tes beep 


specially mye for THE BUILDER, and is is set 

he aim in this list is to ome, wo Ee oo oe the 
average prices of materials, not ———_ highest 
or lowest. oT = and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 


* Best ditto . 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conid.) 
PAINTS, &c. (:on'd.) 


GENUINE Ware Leap PaintT— 
“Father Thames,” ‘“ Nine Elms,” 
“ Park,” “ Supremus,” “St. Paul’s,”’ 
“ Morgans »” “Polacco,” * J,” 
Brand, and other best brands (in 
14 1b. tins) not less than 5ewt. lots £ 8. 
per ton delivered 60 15 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 33 10 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ perewt. 0 15 
Filicol ‘ a 0 15 
Cisse. AD quallty ..cccecsccce fkn. O 3 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. 


32 oz. fourths ...... 
Se gp Cc cccccce a 
Obscured Sheet, 15 0z. 3id. 
° ” ” 21 ” 43d. 
fourths .. 44d. Fluted 1502.64d., 2loz. 94d. 
thirds.... 64d. En'lled 15 02.43d.,2102z.6§d. 
-—) — according to size and substance for squares 

cut from stock 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Per ft. 
2: I cnn ud ewhdaton ue ou anwelbe ake TRL 
DE civeuidadmacks aauienitncaen ee 
RCo Re Ceaser 
Figured Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, Arctic Stip- 
polyte, and small and large Flemish White 53d. 
iy MUN 6666 ba cd eden os cedeseas ni & td. 
EEA tak cncn de ohétee bees sack on > 
White Rolled Cathedral................6. 
Tinted do. deweeeesecneenss 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
VARNISHES, &c. Per Gallon. 
Oak Varnish .................. Outside 14 
DT cccantasdescaseicecn J 
RE 
DM sstecscccccéecéacs) Ce 
Pale Copal Carriage............ ditto 
DE seseedtéccececcecens MR 
Floor Varnish ................ Inside 
Fine Pale Paper .............. ditto 
Fine Copal Cabinet ............ ditto 
Fine Copal Flatting............ ditto 
Hard Drying Oak ............ ditto 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ ditto 
Fine Co WEE “esucentens 
i i Shes beaeee ee bec ea 


soooes 


— 


Best Japan Gold Size 

Best Black Japan 

Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 
Brunswick Black 

tt MT innate sve téee bs abeeteedoc 
PENS CRODOMOD... oc'cs cc cocceccccceces 
French and Brush Polish .............. 
uid Dryers in Terebine 


COSHH OOSCOCOMM HOON COMME COS” 
= 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Glasgow.—Hovses.—The principal appli- 
cations granted by the Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court related to important housing schemes, 
plans for which were submitted for approval 
by the Glasgow Corporation Housing Depart- 
ment. At Knightswood the Corporation were 
empowered to construct roads and sewers in 
No. 4 and No. 7 areas at Dumbarton-road, 
west. of Balmoral-street. Scotstoun, and at 
Haghill; also to erect in No. 7 area 302 three- 


apartinent houses, 110 four-apartment houses, . 


and 18 houses of five apartments. he de- 
partment were also granted linings for the 
erection of 24 houses of three apartments and 
six of four apartments at Keppochhill-road 
and Roy-street, Springburn. 

West Stirlingshire. — Hovsinc. — The 
Western District Committee of Stirling 
County Counci! has received a letter from the 
County Clerk, stating that the Standing Joint- 
Committee and the County Council has ap- 
proved of the housing scheme for Lennox 
town, embracing 24 houses, and for Strath- 
blane, embracing eight houses, and also to 
the borrowing of the sums of £13,000 and 
£4,300 respectively. 

Haddington.—Hosritat.—A_ sale, opened 
by Lady Hersey Baird, of Lennoxlove, has 
been held in the Knox Pruomary Schvol, Had- 
dington, on behalf of the funds of the pro- 
posed Haddington Cottage Hospital. 

Bellahouston Park.—The Secretary of State 
for Scotland has met the representatives of 
Glasgow Corporation and discussed the ques- 
tion of the removal of Bellahouston Hospital 
from the site it occupies in Bellahouston 
Park, m order that the ground may be avail- 
able for recreation purposes. 

Edinburgh. Reconstruction.—The recon 
struction of the Empire Palace Theatre, 
Edinburgh, is to be a bigger undertaking 
than was originally anticipated. At first it 
was intended to rebuild only the auditorium 
and the stage, but some adjoining property 
has been acquired, and it has been decided 
to rebuild also the entrance to the theatre. 

Innerleithen.—Hovses.—The 'Town Council 
has accepted the tender of Messrs. John 
Monteith, of Dalkeith, for the erection of 28 
houses at £10,097. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


Tur following are the present rate of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Sotland, Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 


Car- 
Brick- nters, 


Masons. | layers. oiners. 


Plas- Plum- 
terers. Slaters. bers. 





Labourers— 
Masons’,t 
Bricklayers’ t 
Painters. Plasterers’, 





C—O, 
Airdrie .... 
Alexandria 


Coat bridge 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries . 

DD desaveevac 
Dunfermline 

Ed nburgh 

I Ne cee 
Firt Wiliam ..... 
ff  \RaRSR I 
Glasgow 

| See 


Stirlingshire... |. ||| 
(Eastern District) | 1/8-1/10 1/8-1/10 
Wishaw 1/8 1/8 


10}4. to 1/1 
1/2} to 1/33 
1/1} 


1/3} 
$1,2} t1/3-1/33 
1/- 
1/-to1/2 


1/3 
1/8 
1/2} 
1/3 
| 1/3 





* The information given tal 
Wales are given on page 232. 


in this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 
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PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
CONVENTION 


The Associated Houses of Robt. Ingham 
Clark and R. Gay and Co., Ltd., held their 
third annual Convention of Wholesale Jis. 
tributors, on January 20th. The principals 
of their distributing houses, who had 
travelled from all over the country to be 
present at this Conference, met at West 
Ham Abbey at 10.50 a.m., and were wel- 
comed most heartily by Mr. R. Fell Clark. 
Chairman of R. Gay and Co., Ltd., who also 
acted as Chairman for the meeting. The 
Chairman stated that for the last two years 
they had invited the representatives of the 
merchants to visit their works, but this 
year they felt, rather than teach the repre- 
sentatives anything, they would welcome 
suggestions made by the principals which 
might lead to their mutual benefit. He 
then called upon Major R. H. Ingham 
Clark, General Sales Manager of the asso- 
ciated houses, who addressed the meeting on 
co-operation between merchant and manu- 
facturer. He stated that friendship was 
the basis upon which they had built up 
their business, and dwelt at length upon 
the service that the Associated Houses gave 
to their distributors. Selling campaigns, 
exhibitions and advertising were mentioned, 
while a great point was made of the visit of 
the Portsmouth Master Decorators’ Associa. 
tion to West Ham Abbey. This visit was 
organised by Messrs. Thompson (Ports- 
mouth), Ltd., and Major R. H. Ingham 
Clark extended a warm invitation to other 
Master Decorators’ Associations in the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Harman then gave a highly interest- 
ing and comprehensive talk on window dis- 
plays, his main point being the advantages 
of modern open type of window displays 
compared with the old style of windows 
crowded with vast assortment of un- 
arranged articles. Mr. Casson’ then 
entertained the assembly with a pithy, logi- 
cal and well argued discourse on advertis- 
ing. He compared the power of the Press 
with mailing campaigns, window displays, 
ete. After lunch a tour of the up-to-date 
and well-equipped works was made, and the 
manufacturing processes of paint, varnish 
and enamel was fully described. 


RURAL HOUSING 


The Minister of Health has just addressed 
an important circular to County Councils, 
drawing their attention to the fact that the 
amount of work which has so far been put 
in hand under the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Act is comparatively small. This official 
statement, a correspondent writes, “ ingeni- 
ously conceals the fact that the number of 
houses now being reconditioned under the 
Act can almost be counted on the fingers of 
the hands. For the Act is so complicated, 
and the conditions are so guarded, that im 
many cases local bodies, especially in rural 
districts, fail to understand its provisions. 
It was, of course, framed in order to aid 
in the reconstruction and repair of dwellings 
in rural areas, and the conversion into dwell- 
ings of buildings not previously used for that 
purpose. Grants may be given amounting to 
two-thirds of the estimated cost of the altera- 
tions, but are. limited to £100 for any one 
house. The conditions are so devised as to 
ensure that the advantages of any assistance 
by way of grants are secured to the tenant, 
and that these conditions in themselves pro 
vide little, if any, opportunity of using the 
Act for private profit. It has, however, — 
generally overlooked that the help can 
given to houses in urban districts as well = 
in rural, for it is expresssly stated that t ; 
assistance is being given to aid agricultura 
workers or those ‘ whose economic conditiot 
is substantially the same.’ This latter clause 
is far-reaching, and at the present time 
officials are inquiring as to whether it may 
not be used in order to help forward to 4 
limited extent Mr. Neville Chamberiains 
ideas of remedying urban slum conditions by 
helping associations to carry out a policy ° 
repair.” 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR’ BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 


EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 
~ and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep. ............ per yard cube 
BO 8 hen CONG ceccnscvmnneensmnestnnontantionpemannnnminmvanaaes a a 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft................. 2 - 
Planking and strutting to trenches _.................... per foot super 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring ma - 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6........ per yard cube 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths. ............ a = 
Add if in floors Gin. thick  ..................ccccccssssssesees nm i 
Be OE Bp CIID: entitcrienctrnemetinisinentmibininienattinnianes Re ™ 
BOD 1 OGNUED BEBE ancccccccrcccscscccnsssnseseesesoreseoee - - 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
ity THs. ssendennsccaheciksitiinbsitgrhsaniaiienbbliisiaiidiab anaes ai - 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ 
NEI re ES ee OF OL LT, DO per rod 32 
SE i IN «itachi atinedieninsenneasitigeptaindieainie * 7 
Add if in Staffordshire blues _.......................0000-000 sin 22 
Add if in Portland cement and sand _................ - 1 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
GOURTIOT TRIO ceeenccnsccnenneesionannictnemmemnianpennsens per ft. super 0 
POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint. .................... - 2 0 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in half brick rings ..................000000-+ = = 0 
I CD ncissaisssniertnciscstectnnnieiinienitenences a - 0 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
SEE cenncsusnsesmnecnenmnnmarmnntianniamnunienniemmeres ic “ 0 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement............ a - 0 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves ............ each 1 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks .............0+ - 4 
ASPHALTER. 
Half-inch horizontal damp Course. ..........:.0<-s:0++ per yard super 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ............ ‘i ae 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses... __,, am 
RY SII iscinssenssiictoorceconssinnminigen innsdhinninennninitadéaisitieniaitioestien per foot run 
Skirting and fillet Gim. igh  ............secseecsseseeeeee a - 
MASON. 
York stone templates fixed ...............ccccssssssseesseers per foot cube 
es ROU Ce NU siicetinerasiesecmnerninennins *” * 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ......................0.. ‘a - 
Beer stone and all labour fixed... ...... 000000 see cee eee ai “4 
fl) eee eee am 0 
SLATER. 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails ........ per square 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. — een - 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. ae * 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
RRS gaa Sore per foot cube 
Do. SUID : seitarneresicuinisegieiealiaulieibdenansinindimpinitonn = Pa 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions............ es Pe 
Do. i iisnnsissinienentiitinbinstedialismania pm 
?” | 2” | 1}” j 
Deal rough close boarding _................ per -~ 35/6 | 40/- | 45/- | 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers ............ gy Ree tie Se 5 Ce 
| | BND BR, GUI. wveceecnsiccininrneesssenns 
Centre for arches ..........ceccccesccccsesoseeee a ens, ee 
Gutter boards and bearers..................-. Bar, * cml eae aa 
FLOORING. a - | -a 
LY eae persq. — 44/6 53/-' 
Do. tongued and OEE snitsienimncientaie as — |49/- | 57/6 
A th wes cEAtY i 45/- | 651/-| — 
Moulded skirting, including backings 
| eee per ft. sup. 1/6 1/9, 2/- 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 
Two Do. Do. Bz * anion ae 
Add for fitting amd fiximg  .............s.cecscssesscssserseees “ ais 
cased frames with lin. inner and outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
Squares, double hung, double hung with pul- 
leys, lines and weights ; average size ............ a - 
Tw. DOORS. 14” | 13° 
r O-panel square framed ................0.00+ per ft.sup. 2/1 2/4 
Our-panel Tis: satsbengnepnniignmseatininents =” | 2/5 2/8 
F pane! moulded both sides _............ - | 2/8 | 2/11 
ens Tl, TR tncinecteeecteineens sis 2/11 | 3/2 





* These prices apply to new buildings only. They cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime cost without 
establishment charges. A percentage of 1} should be added for Employers’ Liability and National Health and Unem 


ces Acts 
and from 1s, 6d, per £100 for Fire Insurance, The whole of the information given on this page is copyright, 




















CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 

s. d. FRAMES. s. d. 
1] 0| Deal wrot moulded and rebated ..................... per foot cube 14 0 
1 0 ae et Sa 
0 6] Plain deal jamb linings framed............. per ft. sup. 1/7! 1/8| 1/11 
0 5/| Deal shelves and bearers.................000+ a 1/ 1/6; 1/9 
1 0| Add if cross-tongued .................:-ese0+-+: ~ 2d. 2d. | 2d. 

STAIRCASES. 

38 | Deal treads and risersin and including , 1” ee ee og 24" 
7 0 wey GTI sicecscssnineescnsiciinnne 2/1; 2/4; 2/99; — — 
3 3| Deal strings wrot on both sides and | | 
3 9 IE iisctetervevtinitccnsnenentensenianitivs 1/8| 2/-| 2/2); 2/'| — 

10 0 8s. d. 

Housings for steps and risers  ..............ccscseeee each 011 
2 6| Deal balusters, Lin. X Ip im. 2.0... per ft. run 0 9 
Mahogany handrail: average, 3in. x 3in. _.... Pa 6 0 

— BE Te CI insist sheen seieinnctinticintinin eisai se 12 0 
0 0 rf Nee ene ee = am 24 0 

10 0 FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 

Q | & in. barrel bolts ................ Sa Eee 2/- 
10 0 Sash fasteners .................... 114d. Mortice locks. ..............0000.-. 4/6 

Casement fasteners _........ 1/5 Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays ............00 1/2 letting into floor and 
Cupboard locks ................ 1/5 making good .................... 19 /- 
FOUNDER AND ° s. d. 
De RO beeiiicrnitscionicninamanaaaal, per cwt. 16 3 
Plain COMPOUN GiITGETB  ....0..0..ceccccrcssssesssccscsscorerereeseseoss = 19 0 
0 3 Do. PI aii siekceinecettvcsccens tenets. a 21 9 
Bilt WOE WOE icccincisntccsiccicnitlnvetabsibinbetiatibitdeeeatiannl io 27 «6 
RAIN-WATER GOODS. 

0 10 ae 3” 4” eT 1 

1 9 | Half-round plain rebated joints ........ ft.ron 1/6 1/99 }2/- | 2/6 
Ogee Do. _ Seren ao | 1/9 | 2/- {2/6 | 3/3 

6 © | Rain-water pipes with ears ................ - | 1/9 |2 —_\i— 
Extra for shoes and bends ................ each (4/4 | 5/ll} — | — 

Do. stopped ends ...............000+ - | 1/ll 2/448) 3/7 | 4/- 

1 0 Do. nozzles for inlets — - 2/2 2/7 | 3/0) 4/3 
\° s. d. 

0 © | Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ......... perewt. 43 0 
16 O Do. Do. Seb i ciracimacickasdaeameAessctrececets Bs 42 0 

‘ Extra labour and solder in coated cesspool ................ each 6 9 
GI Grccenncersvinnsnsinmnilaicdecelicieaitiersipdnaripoailins per ft. run 0 6 

-. >) ears czeeS, a on 1 3 

PIII dcsoncisicenscisnsasinnniseniehitnl bsiaciecnaanatads » 0 4 

. 2 +” ” 1” 1)’ 9” 4” 

0 3] Drawn lead waste perft.run) 1/2) 1/9 2/- | 34] 4/-| — 

1 2 Do. service .... 1/8 2/2 2/7) sho — | — 

FF -~ a — — -_ — — | 6/9 

13 0| Bends in lead pipe each — _ _— — |3/3 | 8/2 
22 0|Soldered stop ends.... ,, 1/2 1/8 2/1 2/10) 3/6 — 
10 6) Red lead joints ........ a | ild. |1/- 1/3 I/ll | 2/4 | 4/10 
15 0} Wiped soldered joints ,, | 2/10 3/6 4/- 4/11/| 6/6 | 9/9 
20 0| Lead traps and 

cleaning screws - [| — - — _14/7; 19/4); — 

72 9| Bib cocks and joints ,, 16/4 9/7 | 15/4) 41/-}] — | — 

80 9| Stop cocks and joints ,, | 15/4 17/2 25/8 | 64/-1 — -- 

90 0 PLASTERER. 8. d. 

Render, float and set in lime and hair ........................ per yard.sup.2 6 

5 0 Do. Do. INS. Stine. thindiihonscts oi os 2 9 
5 6 Do. Do. BONG istses  xesnnsbadsisnieniiies eo a 4 0 
I | Sitenceepnecineprenmisinnciniepeiotuincenvinin eo. 1 7 
1 A I on cenacienecseynpirinnnipinlaaasteedonsvensapnieethiaion ins ss 2 6 
2” |(Not including hangers or runners, etc., for sus- 

72 /- pended ceilings.) 

ee ea EEE ‘ie as 2.3 

50 0 Bis.’ PIII esnetcionsssningnssiocitnanibeatincnaesiinsntatiapeitihiutati .* - 3 3 
1 0 ee ~ Spee areersere esavesensvesnnecenscsreseenecceneceene per 1 - — 
1 6| One-and-a- granolithic pavings — .......-cccceceee per yard sup. 

1 0 GLAZIER. ‘ 

14” | 21-02. I IE sertivcncecesnpemanievatnfaienpnabanniiiiannnntieninannint per foot sup. 0 84 
60 /6 26-oz. Do. eococcncoccccsasessonocsbsccansttccedscnesccsoesepocoodhencesnes ” ” 1 0 
65 /- ET TS I ene ‘i om oe 

ne RSS SEED.” beemevernchannivehesisesionsenecmperisensssecoensncienis ” 0 9 

}-in. rough rolled or cast plate ............:c:ccccceseseseeeeeeeees a - 0 104 

2/6 }-in. wired cast plate _.............. = LETS ee ce eR sa = 1 4 
8. d.| Preparing and distempering, 2 Coats ............-c.sse-es0s00 per yard sup.0 9 

: 10 IE 0s cicncenttermsininniencihanmipieenninstinbininen = aa 0 7 
2 1) Plain SE ST UIEIEY ~ ccivpeshciusssnasitteeceinmnmnpnabsnsstenpsnechorser - -. 0 9 
03 . ee "FREES anarERR ae oe - ee 

Do. lth SSR SRE See Ae ek, ARS i - a 
Do. IID sancccaresunerechseannnessnibcgendietiaaasasaiiins am ts 24 
IIIT aininsonsarsesesunaiesvecputentsipienpententningsneeninnsenhiopnémnginioal me ~ 2 3 
TIED. cnneccicnsisaneinitmsaphensinninsicianinianeaniimiiate ii re 1 9 

IT 10. dont nncieetsneusin deine temammieemaeinaiia i 
BF: AIEEE prictpiecloseieninenmdineenieangnaenenennanemauamanmasinineniens a ie 0 7 

RE RL IA IEEE et RN IES ALA AOI ah - = 

Ee re i enntgnccernnsorexinenesenecnsemtmnmnnnnmanaingnti per foot sup. 0 6 

Fe FE Be ricteccnnccssccssenecnenscessnnnepnosntensaseconnngappesnsd . ~ Te 
| 3/5 | Preparing for and hanging paper _ ...............0:ssssessessees per piece, 2/- to 4 /- 







TRADE NEWS 
Change of Address. 

Messrs. C. H. Gibson, Ltd., builders and 
contractors, late of George-street, Croydon, 
have removed to new and more extensive 
works and oftives at 509, London-road, Croy- 
don. Their Purley branch remains un- 
changed. 

An Amalgamation of Asphalte Firms. 

An interesting announcement has recently 
been made of the amalgamation, on January 
1 this year, of the old-established companies 
The Val de Travers Asphalte Paving Co., 
Ltd., and Thos. Faldo and Co., Ltd., of 
Windsor House, Kingsway. The Val de 
Travers Company, which has important 
mining intereste in France, Switzerland. 
Sicily and Germany, was established in 1871, 
and is one of the largest producers of 
natural asphalte rock in the world, supply- 
ing each year thousands of tons of the rock 
to many British and Continental users. 
Messrs. Thos. Faldo and Co. were founded in 
1851, and have for many years been recog- 
nised as epecialists in all asphalte work in 
connection with buildings. They are the 
sole concessionaires for Great Britain and 
North America of the Seyssel Mines, known 
as Les Mines De Bourbonges A Lovagny 
Bassin De Seyssel. (Haute Savoie), France. 
Mr. W. T. Faldo and Mr. James A. Scott 
have been appointed to act as joint manag- 
ing directors. 


London Life Association Building. 

We learn that the cork flooring used in 
this bnilding—illustrated and described in 
our issue of January 13—-was supplied by 
Messrs. Robinson Bros., Cork Growers, Ltd., 
of Little Somerset-street, Aldgate High-street, 
E.1. 


Preservation of Kenilworth Castle. 

Referring to the work of preservation of 
Kenilworth Castle, which has been going on 
for some years, and in particular, the main- 
tenance of the outer walls—known as Ley- 
cester’s Buildings—the Birmingham Post 
says: “... but the tackling of Leycester’s 
Buildings has presented a harder problem, 
for it was deemed unsafe to erect the old 
tvpe of scaffolding surrounding the ruins. 
However, the difficulty has been overcome, 
and the work of preservation is making good 
progress." This new scaffolding used was 
supplied by Scaffolding (Great Britain), Ltd., 
of Stockwell, 8.W.8, specialists in tubular 
steel scaffolding. 


The Westminster Flood. 

We learn from Messrs. T. R. Rudd, John 
Tanner and Sons (London), Ltd., that they 
have now been able to dispose of all the 
water, dirt and effects of the recent flood 
from their studio and workshops at 45, Horse- 
ferry-road, Westminster. They are, therefore, 
able to carry out any fibrous plaster work 
placed in their hands with the usual due 
expedition. 

Troughed Stee] Sheet Piling. 

We learn that the British Steel Piling Co., 
Ltd., of 54a, Parliament-street, S.W.1. has 
secured the rights for the British Empire 
of “‘ Larssen”” troughed steel sheet piling. 
This type of piling has been used largely on 
the Continent for several extensive jobs, and 
we understand that the ‘‘B.S.P.’’ Co. have 
in stock a complete range of sections, and are 
able to supply the right type for every kind 
of work, and in addition to supply the equip- 
ment for driving it. Full information will 
be sent on request. 


Auto-powered Trucks. 

A remarkable instance of the adaptation 
of the motor-cycle engine to modern commer- 
cial transport problems can be seen on the 
G.W.R. station at Paddington, where a 
number of Lister auto-trucks are in use day 
and night, dealing with the loading and un- 
loading of parcels. The facility with which 
luggage and goods can be transported is truly 
surprising, and speaks much, not only for the 
reliable J.A.P. power unit provided, but also 
for the real solution to the problem of expe- 
ditions handling of goods the auto-trucks 
afford. Made by the well-known firm of R. 
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A. Lister and Co., Ltd., Dursley—from whom 
full particulars can be obtained—the trucks 
should prove of special interest to all who 
are faced with transport problems of any 
description. 


New Colour Showrooms, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Thos. Parsons and Sons have ac- 
quired premises at 54, Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh, a one-time fashionable residential 
quarter. ‘hey have converted the second 
floor into a suite of magnificent showrooms 
specially for the use of architects and the 
trade generally. Modern mills have been in- 
stalled to deal with orders for special colours, 
and these can, with few exceptions, be 
executed within a few hours. Architects and 
decorators ure cordially invited to view the 
premises, and when suggestions for decoration 
are required to either bring or send their 
chents to the showrooms. 


The Sukkur Barrage, India. 

The barrage will be situated on the River 
Indus below the Sukkur Gorge, abost three 
miles from Rohri, and will hold up water 
for feeding canals to irrigate a large tract of 
the Province of Sind. It will be the largest 
of its kind in the world, and will consist of 
66 spans. The province, practically the size 
of England, is mainly devoted to agriculture, 
and has about 15,000,000 acres of cultivable 
land. It is for the purpose of ensuring and 
regulating ample supplies of water that the 
Sukkur project has been developed. Sukkur 
barrage will provide irrigation for 6,000,000 
acres. Seven canals will take off from the 
barrage, four from the left bank and three 
from the right. Each span of the barrage 
will be fitted with a ‘‘ Stoney”’ sluice gate 
60 ft. wide by 18 ft. 6 in. deep. These gates 
will be generally of the same design as sup- 
plied by Ransomes and Rapier for the Sulei- 
manki and Ferozepore barrages of the River 
Sutie} and for very many other barrages in 
India and other parts of the world. 


Asbestos Workers’ Canteen. 

Messrs. Turner Bros. Asbestos Co., Ltd., 
of Trafford Park, held a luncheon on January 
18th to inaugurate the new canteen that has 
been opened for the benefit of the work- 
people. Mr. Samuel Turner, the chairman 
of the company, presided, and in the course 
of a speech said that it was a happy coinci- 
dence that they shonld be celebrating the 
opening of that canteen at the same time as 
the great conference was meeting between 
the leading industrialists and trade union 
leaders, initiated on the suggestion of Sir 
Alfred Mond, for whereas they were dealing 
with first principles, and sought to explore 
every possible avenue for some structure 
within which the conflicting elements could 
operate harmoniously, yet it was not with- 
out significance that such work as they were 
celebrating that day was going on, not only 
here, but in many other places. He thought 
it was particularly gratifying that companies 
in many parts of this country had been giving 
practica! effect to fhe doctrine of good will 
which was being so effectively preached. 

Mr. B. E. Williams then proposed the toast 
of ‘“‘The Press and Guests,” to which Mr. 
F. W. Hewetson and Mr. J. M. Calder, 
A.R.T.B.A., replied. 


False Trade Description : Middlesex 
Prosecution. 

At Uxbridge Petty Sessions on January 23, 
F. Williams, general and _ builders’ iron- 
monger, of High-road, Haves, Middlesex, was 
charged with applying a false trade descrip- 
tion to goods by selling as Solignum an 
article not manufactured by Solignum, Ltd., 
who are the sole makers and proprietors of 
this well-known wood preservative. Defen- 
dant pleaded guilty to each of four sum- 
monses, and was fined 4 guineas and 20 
guineas costs. 


** A Celebration Dinner.”’ 
In our report under this heading in our 


last issue, two mis-spellings unfortunately 


occurred, i.e., in the name of Major R. J. 
Holliday, now managing director of the firm 
of Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd., and in 
that of Mr. D. Middlemiss. 
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PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


277,045.—E. Johnson, C. Farr, and W. 
Boulton, Ltd.: Machine for shaping pottery 
and other articles from clay. 

277,051.—A. Ashby: Waterproofing-com- 
position. 

277,097.—H. Macfarlane: Smoke-testing ap- 
paratus for pipes and drains. 

277,126.—E. C. Caley and O. Downs: Ap. 
paratus for producing walls of concrete. 

277,149.—R. Grierson and Grierson, Ltd, : 
Installation of electric conductors in build- 


ings. 

277,169.—T. Stirling and Stirling & John- 
son, Ltd.: Roofing tiles. 

277,175.—F. Beardmore and W. Boulton, 
Ltd.: Potter’s drying-stove. 

277,192.—W. Wilson: Manufacturer of 
faced or ornainental concrete. 

262,745.—A. Wagner: Method of drying 
damp rooms and buildings. 

277,226.—I. J. O’Hea: Ventilation of fac- 
tory or farm buildings. 

266,365.—V. Aerni: Mould for the manu- 
facture of an artificial stone. 

277,245.—C. H. Barton and H. Mayson: 
Cavity walls. 

277,252.—R. J. Lyne: Moulds or forms for 
monolithic concrete building-construction. 

277,389.—G. N. White: Method of and 
means for the production of coloured effects 
in building materials. 

277,417.—E. Cumberland : Method of and 
means for the prevention of corrosion. 

277,444.—R. de Wolf: Preparation for 
treating jointless floors. 

277,472.—_K. D. Mackenzie: Sheet-metal 
structures, 

277,486.—H. G, Linfield : Heating appara- 
tus for buildings. 

277.491.—F. W. Willis : Fireplaces. 

253,899.—H. W. D. Armstrong and S.E. 
Armstrong : Garage-door opening and closing 
devices. 

277,502.—C. Terry and E. E. Lewis : Sani- 
tary trap for sink pipes, 

277,513.—D. L. Irwin and Ruberoid Co., 
Ltd. : Material adapted for ase in forming 
expansion joints in concrete roads. 

267,518.—W. Kyber: Process for the 
simultaneous manufacture of iron phosphide 
and fused cement. 

277,578.—S. Mogyoros and S. Visi: Fire- 
places. 

The Norwegian Church, Rotherhithe. _ 

In connection with the illustration of this 
building published in our issue for January 
20, the name of the builders should have been 
given as Messrs. G. E. Wallis and Sons, 
Ltd., of Broadmead Works, Maidstone. 


A Manufacturers’ Dinner. — 

The Celotex Co. of Great Britain gave 
a dinner at the Savoy Hotel on Thursday, 
January 26, to their distributors through- 
out England, Ireland and Wales, Mr. 
Dunkerley, the managing director, taking 
the chair. After the customary loyal toasts 
had been honoured, Mr. Dunkerley said he 
was in the happy position of calling 4 
toast for all Celotex distributors. Busi- 
ness today must be done through dis- 
tributors, who could not be dispensed with. 
Celotex, he said, was being sold in every 
country throughout the world. 

Mr. Munro, the vice-president of the 
Celatex Co., also spoke in high terms 0! 
the excellent work being done by the dis- 
tributors, and of the greatly increased sales 
of the material. Amongst the oe 
speakers was Mr. Bardolph, of the Merchan 
Trading Co. During the week daily — 
ferences of distributors had been taking 
place at the Merchant Trading Co.’s offices. 
For the entertainment of the guests oP i 
cellent musical programme was provided. 
Mr. G. S. Sale and Miss Sale, and Mrs 
Dunkerley were among those present. 


~* All these applications are now in the 
stage in which opposition to the grant © 
Patents upon them may be mada 
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WESTON BUILDERS’ 
DINNER 


Mr. George Sprake, President of the 
Weston-super-Mare Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, presided at the annual dinner of 
the Association. Mr. W. H. Orram, 
organising secretary of the South-Western 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, 
said that in accordance with a sliding scale 
agreement, there would be a national reduc- 
tion in the wages of operatives from 
February 1st, of a halfpenny an hour. The 
plasterers and bricklayers were not parties 
to the National Joint Council, and were 
therefore claiming that this reduction did 
not apply to them. So far the bricklayers 
had said nothing, but the local operative 
plasterers’ secretary, Mr, F. E. White, had 
written to the Press warning employers that 
the reduction did not apply to plasterers; 
he had, however, overlooked one or two 
fundamental facts. One was that the em- 
ployers were parties to tlie National Coun- 
cil, and had agreed to abide by the decisions 
of that Council, another was that the South- 
Western Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers had always maintained the prin- 
ciple that if the cost of living went down 
the building public were entitled to receive 
the benefit of such reduction. It would be 
manifestly unfair to reduce the wages of 
carpenters and joiners and leave plasterers 
and bricklayers at their present level. It 
would be tantamount to saying that the 
plasterers were determined to keep up the 
cost of building. Notices had been posted 
in all their works that the reductions would 
be enforced from February Ist for all crafts, 
which included plasterers, and though it 
might be that here and there some little 
difficulty would occur, the South-Western 
Federation would back up employers in the 
matter. 

The Chairman, submitting the toast of 
“Weston-super-Mare,” said it was the 
pioneer speculative builder who had first 
roused the olden Weston from the lethargy 
of a small fishing village. 


OBITUARY 
Mr. William Harbrow. 


It is with very* great regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Mr, William Harbrow, 


P.L.O.B., Chairman of William Harbrow, 
Limited. He was the founder of the 
original business which bears his name, 


and which was exceedingly well known in 
connection with the manufacture of iron 
and composite buildings, not only through- 
out the United Kingdom, but in other 
countries, overseas, to which are exported 
the various types of buildings. Born in 
Sussex in 1856—the son of a farmer—he 
had the great misfortune to lose his father 
in early life. Whilst this probably ex- 
plains why he did not take up agricultural 
pursuits it is interesting to know he always 
vetained a great interest in farming. Pass- 
ing out of his apprenticeship as a car- 
penter and joiner, he was—like many other 
young men of his time—attracted to London, 
where, after a somewhat brief period of 
‘ervice with some of the larger builders, 
ncluding that of Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd., 
ot Knightsbridge, he ultimately decided to 
‘ter business on his own account. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Institute 
of Builders in 1921, following the joining up 
of his firm in 1918 with the London Master 
Builders’ Association. Possessed of so 
many excellent qualities which tend to make 

® successful business man, it is somewhat 
diffteult to name any special one. He 
psnesned a very conservative nature, which 
grosnt him many friends amongst the 

™s with whom he traded, and the great 
Success achieved by him during the War 
Period was largely attributable to the high 
— in which he was held by his sup- 
few’ who appreciated his invariable 

orts to place his orders in the hands of 
%e who had given him excellent service 


m the years gone before. 


o Second Church of Christ, Scientist. 
. E. 
Rectory-drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 


at Grimshaw-lane, Chadderton. 


in the Handbridge 
T.C. 


THE BUILDER. 
TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading 


should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
him next week not later than Tuesday evening. 


* Denotes accepted, 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance, 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications, 


_Axminster.—Fourteen cottages on the North-street 
site, for the U.D.C.:— 
*Moulding & Sons £4,616 15 


Blackpool.—Garage, etc., at Queen’s-drive, North 
Shore, for the Savoy Hydro, Ltd. Messrs. Hindle 
& Waterhouse, architects, 5, Cedar-street, Black- 
pool :— 

*Atherton Bros. (Blackpool), Ltd., Blackpool. 


Bootle.—119 houses, on Monfa-road, Ainsdale-road 
and_Fernhill-road, for the C.B.:— 
*Lloyd & Cross, Ltd., Birkenhead. 


Bradford.—_New Sunday School hall and rooms 
Messrs. 
& Sherwood, architects, 14, 


Davidson, Son 


*J. Moulson & Son, Ltd., Bradford £3,345 2 6 


Bridlington.—Clinic and maternity and_child wel- 
fare centre, in Oxford-street, for the T.C. Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor :— 

J. H. Hudson & Sons, Bridlington. 

H. E. Turner & Sons, Ltd., York. 

Platt & Featherstone, Ltd., Goole. 

Wm. Birch & Sons, Ltd., York. 

H. Gray, Hull. 

Markwell, Holmes & Hayter, Ltd., Mull. 
Ernest Gray, Bridlington. 

Sellars, Bridlington. 

A. E. Jones (Hull), Ltd., Hull. 

Witting & Walker, Bridlington. 
Anthony Lyons, Norton, Malton. 
Kneeshaw & Sons, Bridlington. 

Gant & Silverside, Bridlington. 

*W. & F. Usher, Bridlington ...... £1,062 16 11 


_Camborne.—Twelve houses in Manor-rd., for the 


-D.C, :— 
*J. H. Lobb, Mevagissey. 


Chadderton.—Bridge over the Rochdale Canal 


; Mr. W. H. Scho- 
field, architect :— 
*J. M. Firth & Son, Todmorden. 


Chester.—Demolition of house and shop property 
and Mill-street area, for the 
Mr. C. Greenwood, City Surveyor :— 

*B. Gray, London. 
Clacton-on-Sea. — 


Alterations to ** Princess 


Helena ” Public House, Holland-on-Sea, for Messrs. 
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Greene, King & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Naish & Mitchell, 
architects, Bury St. Edmunds :— 


*A. Evans & Co. 


Crewe.—Erection of a new quarters for nurses at 
the “ Linden Grange ’’ Maternity Home, Hunger- 
ford-avenue, for the Corporation. Mr. E. G. Tim- 
brell, Borough Architect, Municipal Buildings :— 

ee eee £1,299 3 

Dublin.—Alterations to Pearse-street library, and 
painting work at Tara-street fire station, for the 
C.B. Mr. H. T. O’Rourke, F.R.L.A.I., City Archi- 
tect :— 

Pearse-street Library— 


J. F. Keatinge & Son, Grafton- 

CG SE, ‘Sikidieeeda £266 10 0 
Jones & Son, 114, Stephen’s- 

RIE: | > shustéinciibiinncialaliaiiibincitagi 2 00 
T. Murphy, 149, Thomas-street ... 17715 0 
*James Daly, 61, Bolton-street ... 125 0 9 
Tara-street Station— 

James Daly, 61, Bolton-street ...... 269 0 9 


J. F. Keatinge & Son, Grafton- 

WIE... siitatnstiicemdiensansoctonnentenannn 25418 8 
Bolger & Tierney, St. Teresa‘s-road 250 0 0 
J. Larkin, 99, Lr. Dorset-street ... 24719 0 
Joseph Warren, 4, North Summer- 

GE... inctnidhacitankeseesmesanianninesenes 216 10 0 


A. P. Watkinson, 121, Stephen’s- 

CIGD. enansencoencnagnesangaantnapinnnnesiees 200 0 O 
L. & J. Duff, 562, N. Circular-road 198 6 6 
Higgins & Sons, 11, Usher’s-quay 19% 0 J 
Cc. Jones & Sons, 114, Stephen’s- era 


Oe decane talawnt 1% 4 0 


Glasgow.—Two_ steel-plate web girder bridges, 
on Edinburgh to Glasgow-road, for the T.C. Mr. 
D. A. Donald, engineer, 271, Alexandra-parade :— 

Section B.C., bridges 7 and 8— 

*Shanks & McEwan, Ltd., Glasgow. 

Section B.C., bridge No. 1— 

Masonry— 

*Wm. Taylor & Son (Glasgow), Ltd., Glasgow. 

Steelwork— 

*Watt & Co., Ltd., Motherwell. 


Innerleithen.—28 flatted houses in blocks of four, 
for the T.C. Mr. J, C. Miller, Borough Surveyor :— 
*J. Montieth, Dalkeith ............ £10,097 18 3 
Leigh.—168 houses, in Cow-lane, for the T.C 
Mr. T. A. Clare, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 

*Leyland Construction Co., Ltd., Preston. 
London.—Repairs, paintings, etc., at the 
Guardians’ Offices, for the Hammersmith B.G. :— 
*J. W. Buckingham & Sons, London. 
London.—Erection of block of 12 self-contained 
flats, in Northwick-mews, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8, 
for Mr. Leonard T. Snell. Messrs. Browne & Fulton, 
architects and surveyors, 502, Edgware-road, W.2:— 


Handover, W. H., & Sons ... £4,649 
Crook, W. H., & Son, 4,550 
Nunn, L. E. ... ines 4,547 
Barrett, M.. Ltd. 4,429 
Watts, G. N., Ltd 4,389 


(All of London.) 
London.—Two electric lifts at Tramway Central 
Repair Depot, for the L.C.C.:— 


Push Controllers 
button within 
control. cages. 
Rawlinsons, Ltd., Leeds ... £1,930 0 £1,920 0 
Smith, Major & Stevens, 
Ltd., Northampton ......... 1,704 10 1,630 10 
Express Lift Co., Ltd., 
8k RR See eee 1,624 0 1,605 0 
Hoisting Appliance Co., N.7 1,550 0 1,510 0 
S. lf. Heywood & Co., Ltd., 
OS ae ae 1,535 0 1,510 0 
Herbert Morris, Ltd., Lough- 
IID iii sicnichintiiootieniind 1,510 9 1,490 0 
*Holt & Willetts, Cradley- 
TED. .ctesinnanaminteiesielinseness 1,240 0 1,200 9 
+Marryat & Scott, Ltd., E.C.1 1,140 0 1,128 0 


+Not complete. 

Manchester.—Erection of British Legion Club 
House and 35 lock-up garages, at Hawthorn-road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Mr. EF. W. Taylor, architect, 
Sandy-lane, Chorlton-cum-Hardy :— 

*J. T. Scott, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 

Manchester.—Alterations to 70, Barlow Moor-road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, for Messrs. Curwen Barrett 
& Son:— 

*Lancaster & Taylor, Ltd., Manchester. 

Newbury.—Rebuilding and extension of branch 
premises, Market-street, for Barclays Bank, Ltd. 
Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 22, Portman- 
street, Portman-place, W.1: — 

*Collier & Catley, Ltd., Reading. 

Oldham.—Conveniences at the Hpllinwood 
depot, for the C.B.:— 

*Whitworth Whitaker, Oldham. 

Penarth.—New pier pavilion, for the U.D.C.:— 

°F, Damnit & Co. COsGE ..cccccececsscccceses £8,500 


Penygroes.—Bakery for the Caernarvon Peny- 
groes and District Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. 


car 


Llewelyn Lloyd Jones, architect and surveyor, 
Lloyds Bank-chambers, Caernarvon :— 
G. & W. Land, Caernarvon ............... £780 0 
G. & J. P. Gregory, Caernarvon ...... 731 0 
. - 98. Ulcer 706 0 
Te aaa 689 4 
Geo. F. Williams, Caernarvyon ......... 615 0 
*D. J. Roberts, Caernarvon ............... 600 0 
Jones & Wms, Caernarvon ............... 0 








































Phone PARK 1885 tor 
HIGH CLASS 


PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


ee A a me LL 


PORTABLE and SPRING DANCE FLOORS 


Ask for Booklet 


TURPIN’ PARQUET FLOORING CO 
- 25. Notting Hill Cate, London, Ww lt 





WHY HAVE DOORS THAT BANG! 


‘““QODOORO” 


FITTED TO YOUR DOORS WILL 


PREVENT SLAMMING & RATTLING 


THE Fitting for Every Home and Office. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
EASILY FITTED TO ANY DOOR, 


Made in four sizes—1-2-3 & 4 inch. 
For parttoulars apply:— 
C. LOVE & SONS, BEMBRIDGE, I.W. 











HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 





SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON) LT® 
19 NEWMAN ST OXFORD ST LONDON W |! 
WORMS  BMUMTOM WIR MOTNIRNAM 








J, GLIKSTEN® SON 


LIMITED 


Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 








REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 


STRATFORD 
LONDON E.I5 


Telegrams: 
GLIKSTEN ‘PHONE 
LONDON 


Telephone : 
East 3771 
(5 lines) 
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Portsmouth.—New showrooms, Granada-road, for 
Messrs. Haigs Motor Co., Ltd. Messrs. Thomas & 
Wilkins, architects, 30, Landport-terrace, Southsea. 
Quantities by the architects :— 

Saml. Salter, Southsea 

F. Bevis, Ltd., Portsmouth 

Jno. Croad, Portsea 

H. E. Pitt, Portsmouth 

John Lay & Co., Portsmouth ... 2,5 0 
S. A. Evans, Southsea 2, 0 
H. Jones & Son, Southsea 2,493 0 
F. H. Jordan, Ltd., Portsmouth 2,423 0 0 


Portsmouth.—W idening of Fratton-bridge, over 
the Southern Railway, at Portsmouth, together 
with incidental ‘works, for the T.C. Mr. RB. J. 
Jenkins, City Engineer. Quantities by the City 
Engineer 

A. Waterman, Leeds. 

Frank Bevis, Ltd., Portsmouth 

Sadler. & Co., Cosham. 

A. E. Farr, London. 

*Bolton & Lakin, Ltd., Birmingham ... £6,011 


Ramsgate.—Reconstruction of Cavendish House 
into police station and erection of cells, parade 
room, motor ambulance station, and mortuary, for 
the T.C. Mr. H. H. Stroud, architect, 37, High- 
street. Quantities by Messrs. Foster & Barber, 
quantity surveyors, High-street, Broadstairs :— 

G. Browning, Canterbury 

G. J. Attwood & Co., Ramsgate 
Norman Smith & Son, Maidstone ... 
Grummant Bros., Ramsgate 

E. Martin, Ramsgate 

SS SO OO ea 

*W. W. Martin, Ramsgate 
(Subject to approval of the Home Office a M H.) 


Salford.—Limewashing in the boiler-house and 
turbine-house at the Agecroft power station, for the 


15,871 


C.B.:— 
3. W. 
Shepperton.—Twenty-two houses, 


Pugh, Pendleton ... a — 
’ at Shepperton, 
for the Staines R.D.C. :— 


*W. J. Drowley, Woking £8,030 
Stafford.—16 houses on the Stone-road housing 
estate, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Plant, Borough 
Engineer :— 
*A. Powell, 
Weymouth.—Garage at 
Tilleys. Mr. 8S. A. Jackson, L.R.1.B.A., architect, 
National Provincial Bank-chambers, Dorchester :— 
C. E. Slade, Dorchester 6 
Watts Bros., Dorchester . , 0 
Southlands Estate Co., ‘ey 
mouth 
Bird & Cox, Weymouth ....... E 
Theo. Conway, Ltd., Weymouth 5,897 
Parsons & Sons, Weymouth 
Jesty & Baker, Weymouth ...... 5,413 
*F. Box, Bournemouth 5,043 
Willenhall.—122 non-parlour type houses on the 
Albion-road site, for the U.D.C. Mr. G. A. Waite, 
engineer and surveyor :— 
*A. M. Griffiths & Son, Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton £41, 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATING AND T1808 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BET“-NAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Wolverhampton £7,802 
Weymouth, for Messrs. 


Fesruary 3, 1928 








OAK 
FLOORING 


WAINSCOT OAK 
SQUARE-EDGED OAK 
MAHOGANY, TEAK 
WHITEWOOD, ETC. 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 
SNEWIN L” 


Oak Specialists & General Hardwood Merchants 


OAK WHARF. RAVENSDALE RD. N 16 
Phone: CLISSOLD 6254 (3 lines) 











FITZPATRICK & SOK 


MASONS & PAVIORS 


PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock of Second-hand and Redressed 
(equal to new) Granite Setts in London, at 
Rock-bottom Prices. 
and Crazy York Paving. 
Stone. Granite Chippings 
Tarmacadam. 


Spur Stones to order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.8 


*Phone—EAST 4808 


Rockery 














HIGH CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


oF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


WOOD BLOCK. 
PAR QUETRY. 


SEASONED T&G. 
OAK, TEAK & 
MAPLE FLOORINGS. 


STEVENS & ADAMSL? 


POINT PLEASANT, 
WANDSWORTH. 
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